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The familiar Grade XIII text becomes in this edition a 
completely new book. Twelve Lessons cover all the new 
grammar, each, with few exceptions, confined to one im- 
portant topic. Each Lesson begins with a new reading 
selection, generally with a French or a French-Canadian 
background, followed by a questionnaire. Next follows the 
Vocabulary, the Grammar (with a wealth of examples), 
and a wide variety of Exercises. Irregular verbs are intro- 
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TWO NOTABLE PROMOTIONS 


On behalf of all of our readers, we should like to congratulate 
Inspector William R. Stewart on his recent appointment to the re- 
sponsible position of Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Educa- 
tion. His practical outlook and his sympathetic understanding of 
our problems have won him many friends. “Bill” has always been 
an ardent supporter of our Association and was one of the first 
group of members to subscribe to the Review. 


Mr. Stewart’s duties as High School Inspector have been taken 
over by David Steinhauer, former head of the Moderns Department of 
Oakwood C. I., Toronto, and the author of two popular French readers. 
Congratulations, Dave! Your professional talents and your kindly 
disposition make you a worthy successor to Mr. Stewart. 


THANK YOU, MR. SNIDERMAN! 


Due to the increasing pressure of his many responsibilities, Mr. 
Morris Sniderman has asked to be relieved of his duties as Book 
Review Editor which he took over from Miss Marjorie Fugler in 1953. 
We are grateful to Mr. Sniderman for his many interesting and pene- 
trating reviews and we are pleased to announce that he will continue to be 
be an active member of the Board. Mr. Sniderman’s duties have been 
taken over by Mr. Morgan Kenney of Hill Park 8.S., Hamilton, who is 
already well known to our readers as the enthusiastic and able editor of 
Foreign Exchange. 





AIR-LIFT TO FRANCE CANCELLED 


Miss Liddy regretfully reports that the proposed Air-Lift to 
France has been cancelled because an insufficient number of 
applications have been received. 
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GABRIELLE ROY 


Madame Marcel Carbotte, the slim, shy Manitoba ex-school ma’m 
who has achieved world-wide fame as French Canada’s leading author, 
is by no means the first of her race to attempt that most difficult of 
literary genres, the novel. 


Novel writing goes back more than a century in the literature of 
our French province. In the fall of the rebellion year 1837, a young 
Quebec journalist published the first French-Canadian novel, a weird 
and extravagant story of black magic on the south shore of the Saint 
Lawrence. A generation later, this young author’s aged father, 
Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, published his own novel, a pleasantly 
rambling account of the life of the Anciens Canadiens at the time of 
the Cession, which was among the first French-Canadian works to 
attract attention outside the province. In post-Confederation years, 
the historian Joseph Marmette retold some of the glorious episodes 
of his country’s history in the form of fiction, utilizing the techniques 
of Scott and Fenimore Cooper. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, a devout spinster writing under the pseudonym “Laure 
Conan” began to adapt the historical novel for purposes of psychologi- 
cal analysis, and romanticism yielded to realism, although realism 
with strong patriotic overtones. The new century was to be marked 
by a great campaign for regionalism in French-Canadian letters: 
literature was to serve a national ideal shaped by history, religion and 
language. Novels cast in such a mould, while palatable at home, had 
only a very slight appeal abroad, and twentieth century French- 
Canadian fiction received little attention abroad until several novel- 
ists of the late thirties began to emancipate themselves from the 
didactic and nationalistic preoccupations of their predecessors. In 
1937 Dr. Philippe Panneton’s Trente Arpents won favourable notice 
for its objective depiction of the decline of Quebec’s rural economy. 
Although not the first French-Canadian novel to be translated and 
re-published abroad, it may be said to be the first of those “contemp- 
orary” French-Canadian novels which have taken their place in world 
literature. Since the Second World War French-Canadian writing has 
been recognized far beyond the boundaries of Quebec, particularly 
through the Sorel novels of Mme Germaine Guévremont, the Quebec 
satires of Roger Lemelin and the four novels of Mme Carbotte, known 
to readers by her maiden name, Gabrielle Roy. 


Like little Christine in her latest novel, Rue Deschambault, 
Gabrielle Roy was born in 1909 in St. Boniface, Manitoba, the youngest 
of eight children. Like Christine too, she was the daughter of a 
government official responsible for colonization. After receiving 
a bilingual education at St. Joseph’s. Academy, she graduated from 
Winnipeg Normal School and became, again like her heroine, a public 
school teacher. Indeed, as one reads Rue Deschambault one is fre- 
cuently struck by the obvious autobiographical character of much 
that is recounted of the life of “la petite misére”, Christine. A 
further help in reconstructing Gabrielle Roy’s childhood background 
is the novel Le pain de chez nous, published in 1954 by her sister, 
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Marie-Anna Roy. It would be superfluous to reproduce here the 
biographical information about Gabrielle Roy which is so well pre- 
sented in the introduction to Professor Robert W. Torrens’ edition of 


La Petite Poule d’Eau*. Let us instead turn to her first and greatest 
novel, Bonheur d’occasion. 


This novel, composed in annual slices over a period of several 
years, enjoyed an unprecedented success when it appeared in August 
1945, just as the Second World War came to an end. It was the first 
book published by a new firm, Les Editions Pascal, and its success 
made the young publishing house famous overnight. Within a few 
weeks Bonheur d’occasion was selling a thousand copies a month, an 
unheard-of figure for a French-Canadian novel, and Toronto and New 
York firms were bidding for translation rights. In the spring of 1947, 
Universal Pictures bought the film rights for a figure variously report- 
ed as between $75,000 and $100,000; in May of that year the English 
version, The Tin Flute, was a literary Guild book selection, and the 
following December the jury of the Prix Femina in Paris awarded the 
1947 prize to this book, which also won the Governor-General’s Award 
for fiction that same year. Since then, edition has succeeded edition, 
translations have been made into German, Spanish, Danish, Norwe- 
gain, Czech and Japanese, and Bonheur d’occasion has become in the 
mind of many foreign readers the first and only French-Canadian 
novel. 


Bonheur d’occasion, like many good novels, has a very simple plot. 
It is the age-old story of the unsophisticated girl who gives herself 
completely to a lover who later scorns her; she attempts to retrieve 
what “bargain happiness” she can with another man who is genuinely 
devoted to her, but she will never again feel the passion aroused in 
her by her first love. Superimposed upon this basic psychological 
theme are two other themes; one social, the other economic. The 
social theme is that of the progressive urbanization of modern life, in 
Quebec and in every other society; city patterns replace country and 
village ones, and the urban proletariat struggles obscurely for exis- 
tence and happiness, its members gradually losing their individual 
identity. The remaining theme, the economic one, is concerned with 
the industrial masses’ loss of control over their own sources of food 
and shelter; it is the theme of the great depression of the thirties 
and of its ghastly remedy, total war. By the skilful inter-weaving 
of these three threads, all of them meaningful for readers outside 
Quebec as well as for French-Canadians, Bonheur d’occasion acquires 
its universal appeal. For perhaps the first time, a Montreal novel 
illustrates, in Montreal terms, human situations which exist in great 
cities everywhere. As we shall see when we examine another of 
Gabrielle Roy’s novels, Alexandre Chenevert, this concern with the 
relation of the individual to the city, one of the great concerns of our 
century, is fundamental in our author’s consciousness. 


* See Professor Torrens’ article “‘Suggestions for teaching “‘La Petite Poule d’Eau’’, in The 
Canadian Modern Language Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, (Summer 1956), pp. 13-17. 
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Quite apart from its social and economic implications, however, 
Bonheur d’occasion wins readers by its faithful portrayal of the poverty- 
stricken inhabitants of the Saint-Henri quarter of Montreal. Rose- 
Anna Lacasse, the worn-out middle-aged mother on whom fall the 
burdens and responsibilities of housing and feeding her brood, and 
her idealistic but impractical husband, Azarius, are painstakingly and 
sympathetically drawn. Even the setting is memorable: the sordid 
slums of Saint-Henri, the rows of grimy, dilapidated houses, the 
railway showering clouds of soot, the shabby lunch-counters and cheap 
stores. Coming from this setting of poverty and despair, Florentine 
Lacasse dreams of emancipation and happiness with virile Jean 
Lévesque, but at best she manages to salvage her reputation with 
Emmanuel Létourneau, less glamorous but more reliable. The great 
achievement of Gabrielle Roy in Bonheur d’occasion is to have taken 
a simple human situation and to have presented it in French-Canadian 
terms without sacrificing anything of its universal interest; indeed, 
by placing the experience of Florentine in a Montreal setting, the 
author has given it new colour and new overtones. 


Gabrielle Roy’s second book-length narrative, La Petite Poule 
d’Eau (1951), is very different from Bonheur d’occasion. Hardly a 
novel at all, it is a miniature trilogy set, not in a great city, but in a 
remote and inaccessible section of Northern Manitoba, “dans la 
mélancolique région des lacs et des canards sauvages” (p.3). Serenity 
and good humour, kindliness and optimism here replace the frustra- 
tion and despair of the inhabitants of Saint-Henri. In the simple 
happy existence of the Tousignants living in the immense solitude of 
the Manitoba wilderness, we have the pendant of the misery of the 
Lacasse family in the crowded slums of Saint-Henri. One cannot 
help feeling that this is a deliberate juxtaposition, especially when 
Gabrielle Roy swings the pendulum between Montreal and the West 
again in her next two books: Alexandre Chenevert and Rue Descham- 
bault. 


The first of the three Petite Poule d’Eau stories, ‘“‘Les vacances 
de Luzina”, is concerned with depicting the Manitoba setting and 
establishing the character of Luzina. Amid the vastness of this 
lonely landscape men and women struggle against the elements, and 
basic human qualities like courage, kindliness and trust emerge. The 
second story is devoted to Luzina’s determined efforts to give her 
children the advantages of schooling; we are both amused and im- 
presssed by her one-woman negotiations with the Government of 
Manitaba. The third section of the book is scarcely a story at all, 
but a sympathetic and colourful character-sketch of the devoted 
Capuchin priest of Rorketon. In “L’Ecole de la Petite Poule d’Eau” 
and “Le Capucin de Toutes-Aides” are found two characteristics of 
much of Gabrielle Roy’s writing: her interest in character, particular- 
ly in the cosmopolitan aspect of the Canadian character, and her 
use of humour and irony. In both these respects she stands some- 
what apart from most of her predecessors in French Canada: few of 
them have been able to project themselves into the lives of their 
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fellow Canadians of other racial backgrounds, and rarely have they 
possessed that combination of understanding and detachment required 
for effective irony and humour. 


The third novel, Alexandre Chenevert (1954) (no circumflex ac- 
cent), is a character study of a middle-aged Montreal bank teller. 
Night after night Alexandre Chenevert tosses restlessly in his bed, 
suffering from indigestion and insomnia, tormented by a hundred 
different worries. A score of pages is devoted to a typical sleepless 
night; a somewhat tedious introduction, but one which gives admir- 
ably the impression of a tedious existence. The dominant character- 
istic of Alexandre’s life is its monotony: day after day he gets up, 
already tired, takes the same street-car to the bank, cashes similar 
cheques, adds similar columns of figures, eats his lunch in the same 
clattering cafeteria. “On aurait pu dire de lui qu’il passait son temps, 
le jour, 4 attendre la nuit; la nuit, 4 attendre le jour” (pp. 64-5). 


Plagued by financial difficulties, concerned about his wife’s 
spells of illness, upset by a noisy visit from his married daughter and 
her unruly son, a worn and discouraged Alexandre consults his doctor, 
who advises him to take a rest, to try to relax. That evening Alexandre 
reads in the classified advertisements about a trapper’s cabin for 
rent on a backwoods farm in the Laurentians. For two glorious 
weeks he lives in the open, walking beside a tiny lake, smoking a corn- 
cob pipe, and forgetting the din and pollution of the city. But soon 
the city-dweller in him becomes bored: he longs again for the bright 
lights and the animation of Montreal; he misses the radio and the 
newspaper. And so he returns to the city, to the paved streets, the 
cramped houses, the noise and the billboards. His old life begins 
again: sleeplessness, monotony, tension, worry. A visit to the doctor 
reveals the presence of an inoperable tumour; hospitalized, he sinks 
slowly from day to day, vaguely comforted by the chaplain. And so 
Alexandre Chenevert fades out of sight as obscurely as he had lived. 


It is not difficult to see in Alexandre Chenevert an intensification 
of Gabrielle Roy’s concern with the relation of the individual to the 
big city. The single adventure of Alexandre’s life is his brief 
escape from the metropolis, but he is drawn back irresistibly into 
the giant spider-web of streets and intersections which has always 
been the world for him. Obscure, wretched and helpless, he lives and 
dies amid the roar of a great city which is unaware of his passing: 
“i] éprouva la terrible ingratitude de la ville 4 son endroit” (p. 208). 


Gabrielle Roy’s most recent book Rue Deschambault (1955), is a 
semi-autobiographical narrative set in Saint-Boniface, although the 
city is never named. Once again she has alternated between the two 
settings she knows intimately from personal experience: Montreal 
and Manitoba. The endless prairies of the Canadian West, with here 
and there a few farm buildings, or a railroad siding and its grain 
elevator, constitute the colossal back-drop against which the twenty- 
odd episodes of Rue Deschambault are presented. Blizzards in winter 
and racing prairie fires in summer are mingled with humorous house- 
hold incidents and naive childhood fancies. 
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Rue Deschambault is recounted with the same simplicity and 
freshness that characterized La Petite Poule d’Eau. Here for in- 
stance is little Christine sulking in her room, while her playmates 
call her from outside: 


“Je ne pus résister alors au désir de les voir: je m’approchai 
du bord de la lucarne, et je les apercus en bas, tous les trois hissés 
sur la haute palissade: mais pensant tout 4 coup qu’ils étaient des 
enfants mieux aimés de leurs parents que je ne |’étais des miens, je 
plongeai vite la téte avant qu’ils m’aient découverte, car leurs petits 
visages cherchaient pour m’y trouver toutes les fenétres de notre 
maison. Je retournai me coucher sur le dos et regarder le plafond 
sombre. 


“Longtemps encore, sans me découvrir nulle part, les chers 
enfants m’appelérent, avec tout ce désespoir enfantin de voir perdue 
pour les jeux une si belle soirée d’été. Il faisait presque noir qu’ils 
m’appelaient encore. Leur mére leur commanda d’entrer se coucher. 
Je les entendis protester, puis la voix de leur mére insista. Mais 
avant de m’abandonner, les trois petits sur la cléture me criérent trés 
fort, avec tant de regret: 

—Bonsoir-Chris-ti-ne! Es-tu-morte-Chris-ti-ne? A-demain-Chris- 
ti-nette! (p. 30). 

Around Christine are ranged the other members of her family: 
her overworked father, morose at home but full of enthusiasm for his 
colonization projects, and a devoted foster-father to his immigrant 
charges; her mother, Eveline, dreaming of adventure and excitement, 
who one day takes Christine on an unannounced 2,500 mile journey 
to Montreal; blond Odette, the spoiled darling of the family, who 
spends hours in her room sorting ribbons and other treasures, and who 
eventually becomes a nun; Georgianna, a school-teacher in Saskatch- 
ewan in love with a boy her parents do not approve of; her brother 
Robert, who works for the railroads and is rarely home; and fragile 
Alicia, who loves to picnic in the corn, but whose mind cannot stand 
up to the strain of ordinary existence; she is soon committed to a 
mental hospital. Just outside the immediate family circle there are 
other fascinating persons; asthmatic Aunt Thérésina, bundled in her 
shawls and cardigans, and handsome Uncle Majorique, who has 
been a farmer, a watchmaker, a wood dealer and a jeweller, and who 
can provide wonderful explanations of all natural phenomena. 

Here, as in all her books, Gabrielle Roy displays a remarkable 
ability to give each of her characters a distinctive existence, often by 
concrete details of appearance or speech. By her understanding 
presentation of men, women and children, she makes us sympathize 
with their problems, while at the same time her ironic detachment 
permits us to smile at their foibles. The following passage is an 
example of this twofold presentation. Christine is taken by her 
mother to see Frére André, the founder of St. Joseph’s Oratory in 
Montreal: 

“Le pauvre thaumaturge était assis du matin au soir sur une 
chaise droite, le téte dans ses mains, a entendre les appels, les priéres 
d’une grande foule qui défilait devant lui; bien des personnes 
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voulaient étre gueriés par lui; d’autres voir seulement s’il avait ]’air 
d’un saint; et peut-étre quelques-uns n’espéraient-ils qu’étre compris 
de lui. Le Frére faisait pitié; il gardait presque tout le temps son 
visage un peu caché; on eit dit qu’il avait mal a la téte ou que lui- 
méme se plaignait de n’étre pas compris du tout. II est certain qu’il 
avait peu de temps pour répondre a tout ce monde, car il en venait 
tous les jours, parait-il, autant que ce jour-la. Maman eut son tour. 
Elle demanda au Frére André si c’était un grand péché pour une 
femme mariée de partir en voyage sans avoir obtenu l’autorisation de 
son mari. Le Frére André n’entendit peut-étre pas bien. Il se 
dépécha de répondre 4 maman: “Priez bien saint Joseph, ne buvez pas 
trop de café et ayez confiance; ayez toujours confiance.” (p. 93) 


There is not space here to speak in detail of Gabrielle Roy’s short 
stories, which deserve to be collected and re-edited in more accessible 
form. In them the same characteristics of warm human sympathy, 
meticulous observation, physical realism and faint irony appear. 
Sometimes one of these traits is exaggerated: a story entitled “La 
Justice en Danaca et ailleurs”, published in Les Oeuvres libres (Paris) 
in 1948, is a scathing satire on inequality of sacrifice in wartime 
Canada, in which Gabrielle Roy’s irony takes on major proportions. 
But her attitude is usually a happy blend of sympathy and detachment, 
of sensibility and irony. Her narrative tends to be episodic; her 
descriptive passages are brief and suggestive rather than exhaustive; 
her characters are few and sharply delineated. As has been noted, 
La Petite Poule d’Eau is really three short stories in one setting, and Rue 
Deschambault is a chain of short episodes rather than a _ novel. 
Gabrielle Roy appears to move more easily within the confines of the 
short story than in the formless freedom of the novel: those chapters 
of Bonheur d’occasion that are constructed about a single character 
or episode are more effective than the others, and in Alexandre Chene- 
vert the narrative drags once the episode structure is abandoned for 
a purely chronological sequence. In all these respects her art is 
that of the short-story writer rather than that of the novelist. 


The simplicity and naturalness which are often cited as con- 
stituting the charm of Gabrielle Roy’s writings are evident in her 
style. Her vocabulary is relatively small, and except in the descript- 
ive passages, contains few rare or technical words. Concrete nouns 
and adjectives outnumber abstract ones; literal expressions take 
precedence over figurative ones. Her syntax is frequently that of 
conversation, with sentences broken by punctuation, repetitions and 
restatements into short breath units; this is perhaps a consequence 
of the fact that a large part of her narrative is recounted by Jane 
Austen’s technique of indirect reproduction of the conversation or 
thoughts of her characters. This sensitivity to conversational 
pattern is reflected also in the dialogues, which by their rhythms, 
their vocabulary and their phonetic reproduction of certain express- 
ions are strikingly real when read aloud. This is particularly true of 
Bonheur d@occasion, in which the declamations of Azarius Lacasse, 
or the discussions of the habitués of the “Deux Records” are admirable 
reproductions of Montreal speech. 
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In fact, the more closely one reads Gabrielle Roy’s novels, the 
more convinced one becomes that Bonheur d’occasion is her one great 
work. The sympathetic figures of Luzina and Father Joseph-Marie, 
the pitiful struggle of Alexandre Chenevert, the childlike wonder of 
the narrative of Rue Deschambault—all these are the achievements of 
a gifted author, whose talents far exceed those of all her Canadian 
predecessors. But Bonheur d’occasion remains the only work of this 
gifted author that emerges from the Canadian tradition to become a 
universal novel. 


David M. Hayne, 


Registrar, University College, 
University of Toronto. 
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BRUSSELS, BILINGUAL CITY 


One of the first things that strikes the average tourist as he 
leaves the Gare du Nord in Brussels is the abundance of two-language 
signs, with French on top, Flemish underneath. The first street 
he will encounter will more than likely be rue du Progres-Vooruit- 
gangstraat, a fitting designation in this bustling capital, in the 
throes of preparing for its World Fair in 1958. Great strides are 
being made in Belgium, and especially in its main citv. for equality, 
both economic and cultural, and considerable progress has been made 
towards levelling off the linguistic differences that divide the Flem- 
ings and the Walloons. Because, however, Brussels is just within 
the Flemish-speaking area of Belgium, and only at the end of the 
eighteenth century began to become predominantly French in language, 
the capital has, for the past century or so, been a bone of contention 
between the “Fransquillons”, who have been encouraging the spread of 
the French language, and the “Flamingants”, who insist that Brussels 
is fundamentally a Flemish city and should stay such. To Canadians 
who are aware of the somewhat similar state of affairs in Montreal, it 
might not be without interest to describe briefly the present bilingual 
situation as it is developing in Brussels. 


To appreciate fully the struggle between French and Flemish for 
supremacy in Brussels it should be recalled that Belgium, with a 
population of about 9,000,000, within an area of 30,000 square kilo- 
meters, is divided into two distinct halves, Wallony, mountainous, pri- 
marily Celtic by race and mostly French-speaking, and Flanders, a flat 
country, Germanic by race, and largely Flemish-speaking. The lin- 
guistic demarcation of Belgium dates back to the 13th century and 
geographically has changed little since then, except for Brussels. 
When Philip the Bold, brother of the French king and duke of Bur- 
gundy, captured that city and made it his capital in 1384, he establish- 
ed French as the official adminstrative language in Brussels and 
throughout Flanders. The use of French eventually penetrated into 
the bourgeoisie and continued to spread throughout the various in- 
vasions and occupations that Belgium, that is, Wallony and Flanders, 
suffered; Spanish, Austrian, Napoleonic and Dutch. In 1830 Belgium 
emerged as an independent kingdom, with one official language, 
French; Flemish, in the meantime, having degenerated into a patois, 
barely comprehensible from village to village. 


During the second half of the nineteenth century, the Flemish 
language, which is actually a variety of Low German, very close to 
Dutch, was revived as a literary vehicle; it began to be spoken once 
more by the upper classes in Flanders and eventually became the 
official tongue of Flanders, to the exclusion of French. Though the 
cities of northern Belgium, Antwerp, Ghent and Louvain, have become 
once more largely Flemish-speaking, there still remains one big ex- 
ception, Brussels. The capital, just within Flanders, is stubbornly 
clinging to French despite efforts of the “Flamingants” to “flamand- 
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iser” that city. Brussels is at present, officially, bilingual, which 
means that all administrative measures and public notices, such as 
street signs, must be issued in both French and Flemish. In practice, 
the city is predominantly French-speaking. According to the census 
of 1947, about 75% of its population of almost a million claimed 
French as its “langue usuelle.” 9.20% of the city’s population, ac- 
cording to these same official statistics, were classified as “‘unilingues 
néerlandais”, that is, Flemish-speaking only; 50.37% claimed to be 
bilingual and 40.42% were listed as “unilingues francais.” These 
figures are all the more striking if compared with those of the census 
of 1880, according to which, 44:62% were “unilingues néerlandais”, 
29.19 bilingual, and 26.17% were counted as “unilingues francais.” 


Through the constant expansion of its suburbs Brussels has prac- 
tically reached beyond the linguistic border of Flanders into French- 
speaking Wallony. In this process it has been incorporating various 
surrounding communes and villages into what has come to be known as 
the agglomération bruxelloise, and placing them under its bilingual 
régime. Various efforts on the part of the “Flamingants” to prevent 
the rapidly growing number of French-speaking city-dwellers turned 
suburbanites from inaugurating a bilingual régime in what were 
formerly Flemish regime areas, have not been very successful. In 
fact the tide has turned the other way in some cases, as in the 
commune of Ixelles, where the Conseil Communal, as far back as 1921, 
voted for separation from Brussels so as to be freed from the annoy- 
ances of a bilingual administration and tried, unsuccessfully, to be 
attached to French-speaking Wallony. This desire to be freed of the 
burden of two administrative languages is all the more understandable 
if one considers that according to the 1947 statistics, 90.16% of Ixelles 
claimed French as its “langue usuelle.” 


In practice the division between French-speakers and Flemish- 
speakers in the capital is largely a social one. The higher one goes 
up the scale, the less one is likely to hear Flemish spoken. By the 
same token, fluency in French lessens as one goes down into the poorer 
districts of the city. One of the inevitable results of modern progress 
is the destruction of old picturesque sections of European cities and 
their replacement by stream-lined office-buildings and comfortable 
housing projects. Brussels is presently undergoing such a trans- 
formation, with the result that many of the old Flemish sections of 
the inner city are being torn down and their inhabitants forced to 
move out and mingle more with the French-speaking population. 
Furthermore, improving educational standards, increased contact with 
France, directly by travel, and indirectly by radio and television, in 
addition to such organizations as the Alliance Francaise, and Les 
Amitiés Francaises, Ligue Nationale pour la défense de la langue fran- 
caise, are doing much to maintain, increase and improve the French 
language in Brussels. The last-named group, completely Belgian, 
sponsors, for example, in 35 schools throughout 11 districts of greater 
Brussels, 115 classes in French grammar and diction for almost 3,000 
Flemings. 
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well acquainted with the problems of keeping two languages apart ina 
bilngual area, Brussels French has been greatly influenced by its 
Germanic rival. Was it not Victor Hugo who complained during his 
exile in Brussels that the Belgians spoke Flemish in French? This 
influence is particularily noticeable in the heavy cadence, the so-called 
“Vaccent belche”, and in word-borrowings from the Flemish. You will 
often hear such words as dracher, from dretsen to describe the all too 
common drizzle in Brussels; expressions like “nouvelles pommes de 
terre” and “cuites poires”; and (to the horror of all teachers of French 
grammar!), the conditional used after si. All such aberrations from 
standard usage, and many others, are mainly to be found, however, 
among the uneducated classes, and have their equivalent in France 
and Canada. Among the well-educated, aside from a certain intona- 
tion and a limited use of local words and expressions (perfectly 
justifiable), which to a Parisian ear add considerable spice to the 
speech of “Petit Paris”, there is not too much to distinguish the 
language of the two capitals. If it is true that the Oxford accent, the 
Scottish burr, the Irish brogue, the Yankee twang and Southern 
drawl, all provide a fascinating linguistic scale, especially when 
accompanied by refined provincialism, there is no reason why the 
French spoken in Brussels, with its strong northern cadence and 
curious Flandricisms, should not join the parigot and marseillais ac- 
cents, the sing-song of Haiti, and the charming archaisms of Quebec, 
in bearing tribute to the versatility and flexibility of the French 
language. 

Robert W. Lowe, 

6, rue d’Argent, 

Bruxelles, Belgique. 
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FAVOURITE MISTAKES: CAN THEY BE CURED? 
By R. W. Jeanes, Victoria University, Toronto 


Many of the mistakes made by students of foreign languages have 
little or no general significance, but others recur time and time again 
according to a pattern any experienced teacher can predict. These 
“favourite mistakes” pose a fundamental problem which deserves to 
be faced, if the present flow of frustrated language students from our 
schools is to be stopped, and the study of a second language is to be 
made the richly rewarding experience we all know it can and should 
be. Even at the university level, incorrigible mistakes are so much 
the bane of every instructor that I have heard some instructors 
wondering whether students make any progress at all. 


In order to throw light on this question, I have analyzed the free 
compositions written on the third and fourth year final examinations 
at the University of Toronto by the same group of 37 students in 1955 
and 1956. The following statistics are based on the first 400 words: 


First Year Fourth Year 


Misused Words: .. pote 03 ahs! enim ne 247 
Grammatical Mistakes: . ie i 267 278 
Wrong Prepositions: ....... Ne eck Oats eB 64 79 
Mechanical Errors: (in number, gender, spelling 

accents, agreements and elision) .......... 280 233 
Seriously awkward constructions: .................... 40 47 
Total Errors: ........ Teer 1 eta Cogs as ce 884 


It seems safe to interpret these figures as showing that these 37 
students made no perceptible progress during their fourth year of 
university, although they were taught at 4 different Arts Colleges in 
Toronto by at least 4 different professors using four different texts 
and methods. Some of these errors may be put downto haste and 
carelessness, but whatever their cause, the 37 students did remain 
consistent. I was especially surprised to find that the largest cate- 
gory was Grammatical Mistakes, which, broken down into sub-sections, 
demonstrate the same overall consistency. 


In terms of performance, these figures mean that, roughly speak- 
ing, first class university students made one mistake in every other 
sentence, while second class students made one mistake in every 
sentence and third class students, one to two mistakes per sentence. 


After painting this familiarly gloomy picture, I come to the second 
half of my title: can such mistakes, especially the grammatical ones, 
be cured? Or must we accept them as endemic? Take the unending 
series of errors in French involving the misuse of the Imperfect 
Indicative and the Partitive construction. At the B.A. level, students 
can still be found writing “Il y en a des autres” despite the 9 years of 
constant efforts on the part of a sizeable number of teachers to pre- 
vent this “favourite mistake”. Even the students who make this 
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mistake can quote the rule, yet in an unguarded moment when the 
student’s mind is concentrating on content rather than on form, out 
pops the old mistake as insolently as ever. This type of error I 
would ascribe to an unconscious reversion either to the underlying 
English thought pattern or to an original yet incorrect assimilation 
of the French rule. Mistakes affecting the use of the Imperfect 
often belong to another baffling catergory: the student knows the 
rule but makes the wrong choice. In translation classes, I have been 
dismayed to find that the best students have sometimes more or 
less consistently used the Past for the Imperfect and the Imperfect 
for the Past on the basis of some rule they recall and are prepared 
to argue doggedly about their deliberate, if unfortunate, choice. 


If then, after endless explanation, these mistakes crop up again 
and again, it is only right to ask whether the teaching method may 
not be at fault. We can all point with pride to various students 
who have mastered a language with comforting ease; however, it is 
my contention that such students are of a class of intelligence which 
cannot be prevented from learning no matter what the method. It 
is with the large category of average to better-than-average students 
that we must concern ourselves, for here results do vary according 
to the value of the method employed. 


I must confess that I should be very pessimistic about the 
whole problem if this summer I had not had the interesting and en- 
lightening experience of teaching at the Toronto Institute of Lin- 
guistic, where, for one month each summer, future missionaries are 
given an intensive introduction to general phonetics and linguistics. 
After the first week, the students at T. I. L. were given an opportunity 
to put their new-found knowledge into practice, by beginning two 
“trial” languages: Cree and Viet-Namese, languages about which I, as 


instructor, knew no more than they did. The real teachers were 
native voices recorded on tape, my role was to run the tape recorder 
and to have the students repeat over and over the various conver- 
sations and drills while making sure they imitated properly. The 


results after one hour a day for ten days were most encouraging: in 
Cree, the students were able to answer questions; they had acquired 
an excellent pronunciation and intonation, even to the point of for- 
getting the difference between voiced and voiceless consonants, which 
Cree does not distinguish, and had already some feeling for certain 
verb patterns in Cree. One striking feature of the course was that 
grammatical explanations were introduced only after the students 
had, through constant repetition, made a large variety of examples 
a part of themselves. 


This approach bore out my own experiences in teaching by the 
direct method: first, that repetition is essential: it is better to 
repeat one thing twenty times than it is to have said twenty things 
once; second, that a language teaching method must be directed at 
the subconscious language learning instinct rather than at the con- 


scious intellect; and finally, that there should be little or no reference 
to English. 
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This is the method I am convinced must be used in solving the 
problem of teaching the imperfect, the partitive and other such 
potential difficulties which so frequently lead to “favourite mistakes”. 
And after all, is this not how the French themselves learn them? 
The French child learns the speech patterns of his own language 
by his power of subconscious association as the result of endless, 
though unorganized repetition in a living and meaningful context. 
And he learns his language orally; after all, language for normal 
human beings is a spoken phenomenon of which its written form is 
simply an intellectual adaptation. 


For the French there is nothing difficult about the imperfect 
and the partitive. Basically, the use of the imperfect or the partitive 
implies a choice of one particular speech pattern from those which the 
French consider important in interpreting reality. If a Frenchman 
hears another say “hier j’allais en ville”, it implies that, for a reason 
he is about to hear, his companion preferred not to say “hier je suis 
allé en ville”. If he hears “je voudrais du pain’, he subconsciously 
realizes that the speaker does not wish “le pain” or “un pain”. And 
if the pattern chosen does not fit the situation as the listener inter- 
prets it, he objects or at least feels uncomfortable. 

Now, when an English-speaker faces the same situation in French, 
what gives rise to the “favourite mistake” in each case is that the 
somewhat different array of choices available in his native tongue 
either submerges or misdirects his selection of the right speech 
pattern in French. Consciously, or subconsciously, his grasp of the 
French speech pattern involved is not strong enough to resist the 
overwhelming influence of the English which, especially if he is 
translating, is monopolizing the speech centres in his brain. And, 
if he is allowed to make the wrong choice often enough, he will in- 
evitably acquire the right feeling but for the wrong pattern. This 
is why I consider that translation, useful as it is in test- 
ing students’ ability, can do more harm than good in the early 
stages of language acquisition. Adequate translations rarely come 
from anyone whose subconscious feeling for the pattern of two 
languages is not already on a more or less equal footing. I am there- 
fore firmly convinced that in our schools, the feeling for the pattern 
must be given an opportunity to develop before grammatical 
analysis and translation is introduced. 

This feeling for patterns is what we are really trying to teach 
our students. In comparison, a wide vocabulary is secondary. Pat- 
terns, once learned are rarely forgotten, while vocabulary expands, 
contracts and changes. This I have experienced myself in German, 
which I once spoke fluently, but which has largely faded away for 
lack of use. But the word order and the feeling for the right ending 
is still a part of me: in other words, I still speak German, even 
though initially 1 have to strain to find the words. In nature, the 
child learns the basic patterns first (and the intonaton before that) ; 
the words and exceptions follow slowly but surely. I suggest that 
a language course which fails to instill a feeling for the basic speech 
patterns is largely worthless, except for its value as mental training 
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since in 6 months to a year a graduate can lose all the extras it has taken 
years to cram into him. Mastering a language then is not learning endless 
series of synonyms, it is rather learning to interpret reality according 
to a different set of patterns which reflect a different range of choices. 

If patterns must be taught, then how? By incessant oral drilling 
und repetition of first sample conversations and then frames in 
which the pattern remains and the elements change one by one. 
Students must OVERLEARN this material until they can repeat it 
like automats before detailed grammatical explanation is introduced. 
Ii translation tests reveal they are still confused they must be sub- 
jected to more and more repetitions. 

Is such a system practicable in Ontario schools? I am convinced 
it is. Obviously time is the first essential; surely in the 4-5 years 
now available, time for such a programme can be found in and out 
of class. The ideal, of course, would be to introduce the first 
repetitive stages of language learning before students arrive at the 
high school level. I am told that this is now being done in some 
Vancouver primary schools. A great deal, however, can be done 
even if students do not begin language training until later. Even 
10-15 minutes’ repetition a day in chorus would, I am sure, work 
wonders if added to present teaching in Ontario, since it would go 
a long way towards building up that feeling for patterns which is 
the essence of progress in language learning. 

Another problem which must be faced is how to achieve uni- 
formity of material and presentation. Heretofore, the success of any 
oral approach to language teaching has largely depended in the per- 
sonality and qualifications of the instructor. Since it is obvious that 
all our language courses are not and cannot be taught by specialists, 
I am convinced that the answer lies in the wide spread use of 
tape-recorders and pre-recorded material. I might feel less con- 
fident about the usefulness of such a system, had I not taught 
Cree by this method which no prior knowledge of the language. 
Think how much more effective such a system would be in the hands 
of instructors who already have a good knowledge of the language 
they are to teach. 

Some may wonder whether a tape-recorder is not too complicated 
and expensive an instrument for its use to become generalized. This 
may have been the case in the past, but the situation has changed: 
Tape-recorder design has been so simplified that it is no more difficult 
to operate one than a radio or a phonograph. In fact, in the Victoria 
College Language Laboratory it has been our experience that students 
can be left to operate such machines without supervision after only 
a minimum of explanation. Last year it was only necessary to 
demonstrate the operation of our equipment to one or two students 
from each class, who were then able to show all the others in their 
group. You may wonder why I prefer the tape recorder to phono- 
graphs with records. It is because tape recorders can do more than 
play. They, of course, can be used to let the student hear himself 
speaking the foreign language. As for price, there are now sturdy, 
fool-proof machines available for around $100. At such prices, this 
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equipment should certainly be within the possibilities of most School 
Boards. 


A moment ago, I mentioned that pre-recorded material should 
be used to insure uniformity. This would obviously present the 
advantage of making available to all teachers material designed to 
achieve the maximum effect in the minimum of time, while enabling 
students to repeat after the best possible French accents. It has 
been objected that some instructors might feel embarrassed if students 
discovered their teacher’s accent did not compare favourably with 
those on the records. In that case, I suggest that on the contrary, 
instructors will welcome an opportunity of improving their own ac- 
cents. In my experience with Cree, I found no difficult in keeping 
pace with my students, even if J did have to take the tape home with 
me on the odd night before. Nor did I find myself uselss in class: 
it was my function to vary the number of repetitions according to the 
progress of the class and to help the students whose prounciation did 
not correspond to the recorded material. 


Recorded material has another great advantage: it says the same 
thing over and over in exactly the same way at exactly the same 
speed, something difficult to obtain from a live speaker. This is 
particularly helpful in developing accuracy of hearing at normal 
conversational speed in a foreign language. I admit we all gasped 
when our Cree recording said “It is a fine day, isn’t it?—Milokishigow 
anoch ka gishigak, mana?” After five or six playings, however, our 
ears had picked up the various syllables, and after 20, it was a never- 
to-be-forgotten part of us. 


Uniformity of material and presentation does not, of course, 
guarantee uniformity of results; the different speeds at which 
students of any class are able to assimilate makes this virtually im- 
possible. Yet, one should remember that since the slower students 
have learned to speak their own language, they should be capable 
of proportionate progress in another tongue. Under such a method 
as I have outlined earlier, it is precisely these students who need 
more practice. How can this be done without boring and holding back 
their more alert class-mates? Once again, the tape recorder offers 
a way out of this difficulty. Once a language room has one of these 
machines at its disposal, it is a relatively simple and inexpensive 
matter to connect to it a series of earphones by means of which a 
section of the class can be doing one type of exercise while the in- 
structor leads the rest of the class in another. For instance, when- 
ever the slow section needs more repetition, it can use the earphones 
at the back of the class while the instructor maintains the interest 
of the fast section with supplementary or outside material. When- 
ever the slow section has need of more explanation from the instructor, 
the fast section can be given additional listening practice over the 
earphones. I realize that this may sound rather idealistic to you 
but such inexpensive combinations of classroom and language 
laboratories are already in use, as far as I know in many high schools 
in the United States. I think we can accept the fact that the tape- 
recorder is here to stay and that it is destined to play an increasingly 
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important role in language teaching. It is my sincere hope that its 
possibilities for the teaching of language patterns may soon be put 
to use in Ontario, and that the Department of Education will soon 
be urged to initiate and encourage such teaching methods. 


What I am suggesting is not new: it has been applied with suc- 
cess for years in various school on this continent. In fact, the present 
system in Ontario embodies many of the principles I have outlined. 
I am, however, advocating a change in emphasis, since I feel that 
our present results demonstrate we fall down in overstressing the 
intellectual approach to language learning at the expense of its more 
important counterpart, the development of subconscious feeling for 
basic speech patterns by methodical repetition. There is no doubt 
that all students of a foreign language start with the desire to speak; 
such a new method would certainly improve oral work and give 
students the sense of achievement without which there it little will 
to learn. I am a little frightened sometimes by the number of 
graduates I meet for whom language learning has been largely a 
series of frustrations crowned by a sense of futility. It should be 
remembered that such people have, in many areas on this continent 
almost voted language teaching out of existence. Surely then, any 
method which holds forth the hope of curing the “favourite mistakes” 
and letting our students pass on to the really rewarding stages of 
foreign language study is worth our earnest consideration and our 
every effort. 


Perfect Your French 


. in this natural French setting 
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m & at McGill University 
NZ, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal - June 27 to August 9, 1957 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses plus intensive training 
in spoken French for French Teachers, Graduates and College Students, 
High Schools seniors, and Business people. 

Long established (1904), residential, co-educational, school with high 
standards. French spoken at all times. 

Luxurious residence in French House. All social activities, music, 
dramatics, movies. 


Write for information on a $150.00 Scholarship offered by the Province 
of Quebec to an English speaking Canadian French teacher. 


Write today for prospectus to: Fee (board, residence and 
tuition) $295. 


Professor André Rigault, (Tuition only, $135.) 


Director, French Summer School, 


McGill University McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Montreal, Canada. Montreal, Canada 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park S.S., Hamilton 


CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH 


Because of the interest shown in the oral work presented by my 
students at the Fall Convention, at McMaster University in Hamilton, 
I have been asked to outline briefly my approach to this work and to 
include some examples of the material I use. 


My attack is to have the students speaking French the very first 
day. As soon as they know the first phonetic symbol, I teach them 
three or four words that contain that sound. It is then a simple step 
to “Montrez-moi” and then we have the students standing up answer- 
ing a French command with the French: “Voici la table. Voila la 
salle. Voici la boite.” True, it isn’t much, but to the beginner it is a 
thrilling experience. Much enthusiasm can be gained if the teacher 
insists that every student recognize the value of each symbol and 
reproduce it accurately, for the student feels that he is really speaking 
French and not just mumbling an English variation. 


Words that are taught at this beginning stage are carefully 
selected so that they contain only sounds already learned or the new 
sound to be taught. All words come from the categories of class- 
room objects, parts of the body, or clothing. 


After a few days I teach the class “Qu’est-ce que c’est?”, and 
it is at this early stage that I get the student really active in the 
class. Each day I have students come to the front of the class 
and do the questioning. I start at one side of the classsroom and 
take each student in turn. There is no time wasted for every student 
knows when it is his turn, and I expect to find him at the front of the 
class when I come in. 


About the fifth day I introduce the first basic conversation. I 
do not teach it phonetically because it contains sounds they have 
not learned. I teach it purely by repetition. This is the first bit 
of natural French that they learn. 


“Bonjour, Jean.” 

“Bonjour, Marie.” 

“Comment allez-vous aujourd’hui?” 
“Je vais bien, merci et vous?” 

“Je vais bien aussi, merci.” 


I explain each word in English as I teach the French. After 
several repetitions of each line the class is ready to take over. Now 
two or three students come to the front each day. The first one or 
two ask “Qu’est-ce que c’est?”. The third student leads the conver- 
sation, asking the questions of three or four students. 


During the period of phonetic study I add to this first conversa- 
tion “Quel temps fait-il aujourd’hui? Comment vous appelez-vous? 
Quel age avez-vous? Nommez les jours. Nommez les mois.” <A 
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different student leads each different topic. In this way a teacher 
can have six or seven students leading French conversation each day. 


The time element is suprisingly insignificant. You can spend 
as much time as you like, but I find that when we begin the grammati- 
cal study of French that I spend from seven to twelve minutes. 


In the second term I provide the students with mimeographed 
sheets of conversations that we learn together. I take one or two 
lines a day. I read the French, explain each word in English, sound 
each word slowly and then have the class repeat each word after me. 
When we have mastered the pronunciation, we repeat and memorize 
the line. 


Each day the students repeat all the conversations we have 
learned. Each day we learn another line. Some days it is necessary 
to reduce the time spent on conversation. Some days we omit it 
completely. But it is a shining thread woven into the year’s work. 


Here are two examples of the type of conversations we learn. 


Paul: Bonjour, M. Lemaitre. I] fait beau aujourd’hui, n’est-ce pas? 

L’épicier: Oui, c’est un jour magnifique. Que veux-tu Paul? 

Paul: Maman désire une douzaine d’oeufs, un pain, une livre de 
beurre et une bouteille de lait. 

L’épicier: Est-ce tout? 

Paul: Oui, merci. Combien est-ce que je vous dois? 

L’épicier: Un dollar soixante-trois. 

Paul: Voici deux dollars. 

L’épicier: Et voici trente-sept cents. Au revoir Paul. 

Paul: Au revoir, M. Lemaitre. 


Jean: Bonjour, Marie. 

Marie: Bonjour, Jean. 

Jean: Comment vas-tu aujourd’hui? 

Marie: Trés bien merci, et toi? 

Jean: Oh comme ci, comme ca. Je suis enrhumé? 

Marie: C’est malheureux. En hiver on s’enrhume trés facilement. 

Jean: Oui, c’est vrai. Veux-tu aller au cinéma avec moi ce soir? 

Marie: Je ne peux pas. J’ai trop de devoirs a faire. 

Jean: Mais il est de bonne heure. Tu as le temps de faire les devoirs 
et d’aller au cinéma aussi. 

Marie: Quelle heure est-il maintenant? 

Jean: Il est cing heures. 

Marie: Trés bien. Je serai préte a sept heures. 

Jean: Bon. Jeserai chez toi a sept heures. A bientot. 

Marie: A bientoét, Jean. 


nN 
th 
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SONGS 


Thanks to Mr. Brian Sweeney of Leamington District High School 
we are able to provide you with French lyrics for “Auld Lang Syne”. 
Mr. Sweeney writes that this song has been very popular with all 
his grades. This is understandable since it is so well known in 
English by all students. 


“Pourquoi nous quitter sans espoir, 
Sans espoir de retour. 

Pourquoi nous quitter sans espoir 
De nous revoir un jour. 

Ce n’est qu’un au revoir, mes fréres, 
Ce n’est qu’un au revoir. 

Oui, nous nous reverrons, mes fréres, 


Ce n’est qu’un au revoir.” 


mn 


fRICKS OF THE TRADE 
Myr. Willard Pottinger of Hill Park S.S., Hamilton, has devised 
ome special associations for those students who refuse to accept the 
truth at face value. Some students can never distinguish between 
the terms “negative” and “interrogative”. Mr. Pottinger suggests to 
them that they concentrate on the word “NEgative”. The clue is 
contained in the first two letters. For those students who insist 
cn using “rester” to translate “to rest”, he points out that the last 
four letters of “‘rester’’, when pronounced, reveal the true meaning of 
the verb. To escape the spelling of “stylo” with an “i”, he has a 
motto—“Be in style with ’un stylo’”. Some students can never re- 
member the “es” ending of a first conjugation verb. Mr. Pottinger 
eases their burden by showing them that since they know “tu es” they 
») automatically know what ending to put on a first conjugation 


verb after “tu”. 





TIDBITS 

Sign of the week: “A vendre de bons gilets pour hommes de laine, 
des tricots pour enfants de toute épaisseur.” .... An example 
liaison which might amuse your class—On a donné ce conseil a 
n frileux: “Vous louez un appartement dans lequel se trouve une 
piece ayant deux fenétres et trois portes; vous les ouvrez toutes et 
vous avez cing ouvertures.” ... Interesting words: “vinaigre’—vin 

aigre; “gendarmes”—gens d’armes. 


Send any interesting ideas or material to Mr. Morgan Kenney, 
'S8 Graham St. South, Apt. 6, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR STUDY OUTSIDE ONTARIO 


The Ontario Department of Education in 1957-58 will offer three 
scholarships valued at $2,000 each to Ontario teachers for study out- 
side Ontario. The awards will be made upon the following conditions: 


1. For the school year 1957-58 the regulations have been amend- 
ed to provide 3 scholarships, each of $2,000 per annum, for one year 
and payable in 2 instalments of $1,000. A scholarship shall not be 
renewable. 


2. An applicant shall hold a degree from an Ontario University 
and an Ontario teaching certificate, and shall be a resident of Ontario. 


3. An application for a Scholarship must be made in writing and 
must be supported by evidence of academic and professional standing, 
of general fitness to undertake post-graduate study, and of the School 
Board’s willingness to grant leave of absence if the Scholarship is 
awarded. The applicant shall state the course of study he proposes 
to pursue. 


4. Each teacher accepting a Scholarship shall sign an agreement 
to give at least three years’ service to the Province of Ontario in 
educational work on completion of his course. On returning from the 
course, the teacher shall notify the Department of the work he pro- 
poses to pursue in the Province, and, if at any time circumstances are 
such that he cannot complete the three years’ service, the Department 
shall be notified of the facts of the case. The Minister may cancel 
the agreement if he decides that the circumstances warrant such 
action. 


5. A teacher who wishes to apply for a Scholarship should write 
to the Department for a copy of Ontario Regulations 175/54, Scholar- 
ships for Study Outside Ontario, as amended by Ontario Regulations 
198/56. 


6. Applications shall be submitted to the Deputy Minister on or 
before March 1, 1957. The awards will be announced prior to April 
1, 1957. 


Reprinted from THE BULLETIN. 
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REVIEW SENTENCES FOR UPPER SCHOOL FRENCH CLASSES 
LA PETITE POULE D’EAU — PART I 


Chapter I 


. In this book the author tells us what happened some fifteen years ago 


on a distant island deep in a Canadian province. 


. Perhaps you have never heard of the small village of Portage-des-Prés 


for it is too insignificant to have its name on a map of Manitoba. 


. Once the end of the rough trail was reached, a canoe was needed to cross 


the river. 


. (a) The two rivers that have been crossed to get to Luzina’s home are 


called La Grande Poule d’Eau and la Petite Poule d’eau because of the 
many hens that populate their banks. 

(b) A thousand secret, timid little noises among the rustling of reeds and 
the anes of wings produced an effect as sweet and restful as silence 
itself. 

It was in a long low house on a gentle slope on the middle of the island 
that the Tousignants dwelt. 

As they lived so far from all inhabited regions they never saw anyone 
outside the family. 

Nearly every year the mother left for Sainte-Rose-du-Lac, the nearest 
French village in the district. 

Although it was a long, difficult and exhausting trip, Luzina considered 
it a marvelous vacation. 

Her children, tender and affectionate, were grieved; clutching at her 
skirt, they implored her not to leave them. 


Chapter II 


. Towards the end of March it was still very cold and one could still walk 


across the frozen river. 

It was the worst time of the year one could choose to undertake such a 
dangerous trip. 

Poor Luzina was rather stout and fat, so that her legs often hurt. 

As the moment to take leave was approaching, they became sadder and 
sadder. 

She searched in her pocket for her handkerchief to wipe her nose and hide 
her tears. 

Be good, my little children. Obey your father and be careful with the 
fire. 

They ask their mother to bring them back all the things they have been 
wanting for a long time. 


. They are afraid the postman has postponed his journey to the next day. 


“IT ought to go with you,” said Hippolyte as he always said on such 
occasions. 


. “If you could accompany me, she answered, I would be the happiest 


woman in the world.” 


Chapter III 


. If you ever go to Rorketon you will meet there many people of different 


nationalities, for it is a cosmopolitan town. 


. When Luzina came back to Rorketon she had to wait for a few days before 


finding an occasion to return home. 


. Look at that man with the sheepskin and the thick rabbit cap! Do you 


know him? 


. Don’t you know he is the Rumanian tailor whose shop stands in front of 


the Chinese restaurant? 


. For months and months Luzina would tell her children of the beautiful 


things that could be seen in Rorketon. 

In those terrible deserts of the North, nothing less than insurmountable 
obstacles can interrupt the mail without which their inhabitants are 
completely isolated. 
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(a) Old Ivan was a most disconcerting man; as he never said exactly what 
he was going to do, no one could count upon his word. 

(b) When he announced he was making ready to hand in his resignation, 
it meant he would risk the trip very soon. 

At any time of day he was found in the café where he unceasingly com- 
plained to whomever happened to be there. 


. Luzina was of a very friendly nature; she easily took a liking to those with 


whom she was travelling. 


Chapter IV 


. Hardly had the two travellers passed beyond the last whitewashed cottages 


when (that) it started to snow. 

The whole solitary expanse was completely covered with a thin coat of 
smooth and sparkling ice that held the fine shining snow. 

In spite of her haste to arrive home, Luzina could not stand the sight 
of the poor horse’s cruel efforts and she asked the old Jew to spare it. 


. Onee, at a curve, the sleigh overturned and they were hurled on the 


frozen road. 

Fortunately the fragile present she was holding tight in her arms was 
protected by her thick clothes. 

Anxious and calculating, the Jewish merchant was afraid the woman 
would be hurt and that he would have to pay damages. 


. With such a woman, so healthy and brave, things always seem to end 


in the happiest way. 


. She was telling him the adventures of her life and made him soon forget 


the dangers of the road. 


. Under Luzina’s charm, he lost all fear; he started to laugh and his money 


s ceased tormenting him. 
is happy to meet Icelanders and she found the evening she spent 
at their place most interesting. 
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Chapter V 


. In Canada, the Northern regions have the most changeable climate; snow 


can melt from one day to the next. 

Although the whole country had suddenly changed into a dangerous 
marsh, where water hid deep and treacherous holes, Luzina decided to 
leave all the same. 

She wen’t wait for weeks and weeks until the road is dry. Her children 
are waiting impatiently for her! 

So much the worse! She is going to risk the trip, for she cannot wait 
to see her family’s surprise when they receive her beautiful gift. 
Moodier and moodier, old Nick did not say a word. Without hello nor 
greeting, he flapped his whip and they left at once. 

Certain spots, completely flooded, were almost impossible to cross. 


. When they cross a pond and the water reaches the edge of the sleigh 


box, Luzina holds her precious parcel above her head so that it won’t get 
wet (se mouiller). 

As soon as they heard the call of the horn signalling the mother’s arrival, 
ilippolyte and four children took the boat to go and meet her. 


. This time, 2s every other time, from her business trip, she was bringing 


back a lovely baby. What a wonderful surprise! 
Even before Luzina sets foot on land, they all kiss her, laughing with 
emotion and happiness. 


Part II — Chapter I 


. The inspector had to delay his vacations in order to go and visit the 


school in Portage-des-Prés, a “settlement” that was slowly progressing. 

It takes at least twenty-one consecutive days of fine weather to dry 
the trail the last twelve miles of which are quite rough. 

Ducks, wild geese, terns, water hens, all birds left before the sad numb- 
ness of winter settled on the island. 
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4. To relax, Hippolyte smoked in his rocking chair; he and three or four 


children then undertook a sort of voyage across the kitchen, 

5 It was during one of those voyages, that Hippolyte,, to Luzina’s great 
joy, solved the problem of the children’s classes. 

6. This discovery, which he made while deeply reflecting, was to change 
their whole existence. 

7. During their honeymoon trip in Winnipeg both had seen Parliament, i*s 
marble stairs with an enormous buffalo on each side and its statue of 
a winged man. 

8. The government will not set up a school unless there are at least 6 children 
neither too old nor too young. 

9, Their parents will also have to provide the teacher with food and shelter. 

10. Little Josephine will be six in June; Luzina hoped they will not k2 cbligved 


to wait for a whole year before having a school on the island. 


Chapter II 


1. “The sooner conditions are fulfilled, the less the government will be 
able to retract”, Luzina thought. 

2. If they had built the school where she had first chosen she would have 
had to give the children a meal to take every day. 

3. When Hivpolyte said he feared it would be too far for the teacher, 
Luzina decided to have the school built nearer the house. 

4, Of course, her husband was right and she would be much happier and 
more at peace to have them not too far away. 

5. What you see over there, between two white birches, at about ore hundred 
metres from the farm, is the school Hipnolyte has just finished. 

6. Bessette, to whom almost all the country belonged, was an old moeney- 
bags; he was cross because he thought he would have to pay more taxes, 

7. If you pay attention, you will hear thousands of shrill cries among the 
reeds and see thousands of grey wings across the skies; they are the 
water hens who have given their name to the district. 

8. On the paper she had sent for from the store she wrote the government 
to tell them how the school would be named. 

9. She did not want Mademoiselle Cété to take the Indians’ boat which was 
not too clean; so she hurried to send her a letter of explanations hoping 
she would receive it in time. 

10. She might have to wait at the station for half a day, for the train was 
very irregular and the time of its departure could never be forseen. 


Chapter III 


1. What a lot of mysteries the big world map held for them! Could one 

imagine those distant lands where it was night when at home it was day? 

All day long they thought of Mademoiselle Cété who was on her way 

and for whom they had prepared such a beautiful room. 

8. Luzina justified herself for having taken more pains for the schcol 
mistress than for God’s man telling herself that the latter was used to 
a hard life. 

4. Quite naturally, for her, the little school became a place to which she liked 
to withdraw to think in solitude and silence. 

5. From year to year progress had come to their island. First, a sort of 
road was marked by the passing of carts during those thirteen last years. 

6. Later the postman came once a week, then two cars roiled on the road 
curing the summer, and now the school was going to be opened. 

7. While the boat approached, a sudden fear seized her heart. Did she 
really know this woman that came to teach her children? 

8. Her pretty city suit, her little hat with a red feather, her gloves and 
leather bag, her high-heeled shoes, made of her a vision of elegance that 
filled the Tousignants with deep admiration. 

9. Her heart groaned under the blow of disillusion; but, suddenly, bending 

towards the shy flock, she opened her arms to the children. 

“We shall start immediately. Let’s set to work!” she said with firmness 

and she led everybody toward the new building. 
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Chapter IV 


For an hour and a half, she could hear no noise and she wondered what 
they might be doing in class. 


. Used as she was to her nine children’s noise and cries, it was the unusual 


silence that disturbed her. 


. Are you not ashamed not to know in what province you live, little dunces? 


You ought to know that! 

Little Edmund was not yet eight; yet he knew many things because he 
put his nose everywhere and he always listened to grown-ups. 

More than three hundred years ago, Jacques Cartier had come from France 
and had discovered Canada which at that time was inhabited only by 
Red Skins. 

Just as the sun warmed Luzina’s back, the beautiful old story which 
she had almost forgotten since her childhood (days) warmed her heart. 
To hear it told again with talent and fervour made her feel like laughing 
and crying at the same time. . 

Those who had really worked for the progress were their brave ancestors, 
roamers of woods and plains. 


. How proud they could be of these first colonists come from France of 


whom love of adventure had made the builders of these new countries! 
She blushed for having neglected her task. The mistress’ duty was to 
teach, the children’s to learn and hers to serve them. 


Chapter V 


. At four o’clock, as soon as Mademoiselle clapped her hands, the children 


lined up behind her and marched in good order out of the school. 
At noon she had not had time to inquire about their lessons; now it was 
her turn to question them. 


5. Although she asserted they were hateful little pests, she was delighted 


to hear from Mademoiselle that they were very nice children. 
Mademoiselle used to take them for walks along the river to teach them 
lessons about nature. 


. They would learn the names of plants, birds, insects, a thing which filled 


them with a delightful feeling of possession. 


». Josephine wants to follow her brothers and sisters and she wants her 


mother to give her the permission to do so. 


. My dear Josephine, you are not too small to go with them, provided you 


give your hand to Mademoiselle and obey her. 
So she trots along behind them, in her pink cotton dress, picking here 
and there some mint and some wild mustard. 


. Pierre held the reeds aside in front of Mademoiselle in order that they 


might not hit her, while the other brushed the dust off her clothes. 


. Luzina was at the same time moved and a little jealous to see such 


thoughtfulness towards the young girl! 


Chapter VI 


. The second mistress, an amazing creature who did not speak a word of 


French, had a long sad face and complained unceasingly about everything. 
Hippolyte, who knew English better than Luzina, was embarrassed by 
her unkind words which he dared not repeat to his wife. 


. However difficult Miss O’Rorke was, Luzina was so kind that she always 


tried to win her over with friendly acts. 

“It is simply a question of taking the sheep across the island, seven 
miles from here, so that I can sleep at night” Miss said dryly. 

Miss was really too stern or Luzina’s efforts to send the children to school 
not sufficient; every morning two or three pupils escaped. 

Do you think she understands them when they speak French?—No, I 
don’t think so, but I believe she knows they are speaking of her. 
Sometimes all Luzina could find in her good heart to excuse the English- 
woman was to say: “Anyway she speaks English very well.” 
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. It was quite different to get fresh meat. It was necessary to write two 


weeks in advance to the butcher and to the two postmen. 

A thousand precautions had to be taken in its shipping and even at 
that, if it was very hot, it would arrive in an alarming state. 

While they are all seized with an irresistible laughter, Miss, crumbling 


her bread, with a pinched mouth, waits for them to stop. What a lack 
of respect! 


Chapter VII 


I want you to put a flag here. We shall hoist it every morning when 
opening school and lower it at four. 


. It was Luzina who made the Union Jack with strips of an old sheet she 


dyed and sewed together. She was very proud of her work. 


. They had then everything they needed to mark all important events: 


mourning, rejoicing, work days and departures. 


. Luzina thought it was still Queen Victoria who was reigning over England. 


She respected her very much because she had had nine children like 
herself. 


. The postman’s Ford was leaping along the river without slowing down; 


but it stopped when the Tousignants raised their arms and called Nick. 


. When the auto left, Miss O’Rorke received all the postal bags on her 


shoulders and she almost lost her glasses over board. 
For twenty-five years the poor girl had been travelling from one post 
to another, always finding the new one more unpleasant than the one 
she had just left. 
She had hardly left the island when Luzina was always imagining the new 
mistress who would succeed her, wondering if she would be a Hungarian. 
How pleasant it was to live in suspense during the long winter months 
trying to imagine the “new one”! 
Luzina thinks she has exhausted all conjectures. She has forgotten only 
one. She will be very much surprised when the new mistress arrives, 


won’t she? 


Chapter VIII 


What could the master be doing? The children had been waiting for 
him for three hours at their desks. It was already half past eleven and 
he was still hunting ducks. What a curious method of teaching! 
Fortunately the children, especially Josephine, insisted on learning; they 
read their lessons by themselves for hours with such an impressive noise 
that Luzina thought they were making a lot of progress. 


. If Armand had not been so nice, so coaxing, Hippolyte would have found 


the courage to ask him to stop the slaughter on the island. He ought to 
have known the law better! 


. Everything Luzina said about Mademoiselle’s wonderful methods, all 


observations Hippolyte made about the Government laws, all this made 
him laugh. 


. Quite informally he made himself at home and knew how to win Luzina 


over, telling her how much he liked her bacon, pancakes and coffee. 


. When it started to rain in August, Armand began his classes with zeal 


and taught them many interesting things; for example he had them 
solving problems regarding their 250 sheep. 

What will be the use of this thread, these pins and these two tomatoes 
Luzina has just taken off the kitchen table? 

Armand is going to use them; he is about to explain the motions of the 
earth and the sun. What an excellent master! 

So when he leaves for the school of which he has been appointed principal, 
they are very sad and hope he will come back next summer to pay them 
a visit. 

He has taught them nature, fancy, liberty—and he himself puts his head 
in the — leaving the island and its pleasures for a few hundred dollars 
a month! 
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Chapter IX 


. Luzina was sad at heart to see how the little school leaned and caved 


in more and more and how it had become a refuge for squirrels. 


. When Luzina read in a magazine her son’s letter to a New Zealander 


she went into ecstasies and then ran to the sheepfold where her husband 
was tending the flock. 


. She and Hippolyte felt a great pride and also a little embarrassment 


to have their affairs now known all across the Empire. 


. The letter is written in English; its spelling and punctuation have been 


corrected by Miss O’Rorke; yet it is barely understandable. 


. It is very serious to forget what one has learned; it is worse than not 


to have learned anything at all. Luzina called that ingratitude. 


. “If they are taught so many things, they either will forget them or they 


will have to go on learning”, warns the young master 


. Can’t you remember the Governor of Canada’s name ?—I think it begins 


with a T. I am right, am I not? 


. As Edmund is the best educated of her children, she wants him to go to 


the city and learn there all those things she is so afraid of forgetting. 


. After practising for their long voyage, all the birds have flown off 


towards the South and now an unusual silence reigns around the house. 


. It was time for Edmund to leave for the city. It was the first time they 


were seeing one of their children leaving. 


Chapter X 


. For more than four years, young Josephine has dreamed of becoming as 


learned and elegant as their former mistress. 


. During the long winter days she had been learning all alone; bit by bit 


she had read all the second reader. 


. Neither her mother nor her father are able to explain to her what an 


indirect object is. The latter has never known it while the former has 
completely forgotten it. 


. To become a school teacher one has to study for years: So it will be 


necessary for Josephine to go to the sisters’ convent and stay there a 
long time. 


. If she could go to Rorketon and get her bachelor’s degree, she would be- 


come like Mademoiselle, the most learned gir] in the world 


. Seated on a kitchen chair, Josephine in her imagination was seeing herself 


carried away by the train rolling at a hundred miles an hour. 


. Although she had left more than four years ago, her room was still called 


Mademoiselle’s room. 


. What an odd spectacle! It looks like (one would say) a funeral. It is 


the whole Tousignant family walking in procession across the reeds. 


. Old postman Sluzick had had a lot of trouble bringing home all those 


= one after the other, when they were not older than ten or twelve 
ays 
And now he was always asked to lug so many people, so much luggage 


and even spies! He did not like that at all! 
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Chapter XI 


. After guiding her children in their first studies, Luzina had followed them 


after a fashion, while fulfilling her household duties. 


. Now, suddenly, she is by passed. She will never be able to catch up 


with them; so she feels some sadness about it. 


. She is all the sadder that now several of her children have left the family 


house in order to continue their studies. 


. Roberta-Louise and André-Amable had gone to different towns, the latter 


was learning beekeeping and the former was in a hospital because she 
wanted to become a nurse. 


. Luzina’s sister Blanche loved her nieces as her own daughters while 


Hippolyte’s uncle was as proud of his nephews as if he had been their 
father. 
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. From time to time Luzina remembered poor Miss O’Rerke from whom she 


had heard once and who had probably retired in Ontario. 


. Even if they were rather wild, dirty faced and half naked, the six Mac- 


kenzie children would have helped to make up the number of pupils 
required to reopen the school. 


. The Indian half breeds had stayed near the island only for six months 


and now, fearing the law and its fines, they had cleared out. 


. It was easy for them to go away very quickly, for they used to leave 


behind them the few pots and pans which were their only possessions. 
It is a big disappointment for the poor woman who now sees that her 
visit, her friendliness and her enthusiasm have been no use at all. 


Chapter XII 


. On the whole island covered with snow, there was only a hardly marked 


track going from the house to the sheep shelter. 


. During the more and more severe winters, winds coming from all 


directions blew violently on the long low house; the North-Western one 
especially attacked it furiously. 


. The island whose whole population comprises now a man, a woman, two 


boys, a little girl and some hundred sheep, seems the last tip of civiliza- 
tion, advancing in the frozen desert. 


. To return home with her little “surprise” Luzina has had to defy snow 


and winds, excessive cold and bad roads; perhaps that explains why she 
cherishes her so much. 


. One day Luzina wanted to place Josephine’s little desk near her stove; 


in spite of the difficulty of taking it out from the schoo] buried in snow, 
Hippolyte brought it to her. 


. What memories it brought her, there, in the kitchen which was suddenly 


filled with children as in former days! 


. Although Josephine offered to take charge of little Claire’s education, 


Luzina refused to let her go and kept her with her, calling her her old 
age staff. 


. As all their children lived in different places, they did not see what use 


it would be for them to leave the island outside which they would feel 
out of place. 

When Luzina’s learned children remember their childhood on the island 
and their parents’ devotion, they are a little ashamed of their rise in 
the world. 

It wrings their heart when they think of their parents’ solitude and they 
wish they could show them their love better. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR 1957 


O.M.L.T.A. members are urged to send resolutions concerning text 


books, curriculum, ete., to: 


Miss Mary Heasman, Chairman, 
O.M.L.T.A. Resolutions Committee, 


Central Collegiate Institute, Sarnia, Ontario. 
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REVIEW SENTENCES FOR GRADE XIII SPANISH COMPOSITION 


(Based on “A Shorter Spanish Review Grammar and Composition”) 


Lessons I - V 


1. We have been visiting Miss Sierra for a few days but we are leaving 
Wednesday and will arrive in England next week. I am sure we shall 
like the sea trip. 


2. Is Mr. Gomez studying French? Yes, because Michael says Spanish is 
too easy. 

3. Trolleys go very slowly, don’t they ? 

4. The queer thing is that I haven’t any oranges. They must have been my 
sister’s. 

5. Mary became pale last night and to-day she is quite ill. I saw her but 
I was not talking to her. 

6. Iam afraid of bees. They fear only death. 

7. To-night we saw the lights of the gray tower among the trees of the 


garden. 

8. It is I. I need the third exercise. I am doing it right now. I thought 
you had it all done. Let us do it together 

9. What has become of your blond niece? She became a model six months 
ago. 

10. The English youth are looking at the bricklayer’s hand. He has just 
taken out his watch. It is gold. 

11. The door is closed because we are reading. Leave it closed. Do not 
open it. 

12. Is it late? It is getting dark. It must be a quarter after four. I don’t 
care. 

13. Philip would go to the movies every Thursday but he would not go with 

me. He and I used to be good friends. 

14, His Spanish sister-in-law is an actress. She is from Peru but she is in the 

United States now. 


Lessons VI - X 


1. Sit down good friends, and enjoy yourselves. Let us get together often 

for we always get along very well. 

How is he? He has been talking to himself for seven or eight minutes. 

How strange! 

He refused to send them to me but he brought it to her and she took it 

home with her. 

Her hair isn’t black but blond. The lady through whom I found out about 

it is always right. 

5. They asked for the shoes and paid for them at once. They were grateful 
to you for them. 

6. She did not count on it because he was opposed to the affair. However, 
I myself am going to ask him. 

7. They couldn’t stand one another. She stayed but he put on his overcoat 

and went away. 

8. Is that man (near you) a Canadian? I don’t think so. Yes. he must be. 

9. Those oak trees and the one on the corner are tall. The latter is also 
very old. 

10. Where are you going? Nowhere. Has anybody knocked at the door? 
I haven’t heard anybody yet. 

11. His trunks and mine are in our room. Whose is that one (over yonder) ? 
Where is Mary’s? Hers is in the corner of another room. 

12. He used to live in Spain and Italy but he is not at all courteous. On the 
other hand he is a bit proud and never says anything. 

13. He who wastes time does not know how to work well. That is what my 
landlady said, which did not surprise me at all. 
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14. What a beautiful building! What do you think of it? (How do you like 
it?) What building? Which one? Nobody has ever visited it. Nor 
have I. 

15. The boat on which I went to Germany belongs to my wife’s grandfather 

who was very rich. 


Lessons XI - XV 


1. May I come in? I don’t feel like going to bed. I am sure you don’t 
want to either unless you are very tired. 

2. Everything happened quickly. On hearing the foreigner leave they 
had the police come. 

3. If there is nothing to do I intend to keep on reading. Stop reading and 
think of your duty. 

4, They approached me and said they were going to get married. It is a 
pity. 

5. He is to be here by Saturday. He will do it for me then. I do not 
believe he will succeed in finishing it. Let him try. 

6. Suddenly throwing himself into the water, he swam slowly to the other 
shore. 

7. I will do whatever you say in order that he may be successful. It doesn’t 
matter to me. 

8. If I had told her, she would have put it there. I should like to believe it. 
Well it must be so. 

9. How do you say it in Spanish? I forget, but it is possible that English 
is spoken around here. 

10. They won’t be long in learning to drive along those streets. ' am glad 
to know that. 

11. They told me to come early. They asked me to help and were astonished 
that I would not even be present. 

12. We shall wait until you return although it may rain in the meantime. 
It is very warm and it is thundering now. 

13. You should be able to dance well. You have been studying for six months. 
I started a week ago. 

14. She is always complaining about the newcomers but she does not dare 


to meet them. 
. There is no one who will go with me. We will meet you there provided 
you leave home on time. 


_ 
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Lessons XVI - XX 


1. The poetess is tiny and amusing. Her rich relatives are going to send 
her to Norway to study. It is said she has written many charming poems 
about youth. 


2. The streets were very crowded and the policemen were surrounded by 
tourists. People were walking very slowly. 

3. The house was destroyed by fire. It was built last year and was worth 
more than $7,500. They have only $900 left in the bank. 

4. Another mayor was arrested and the mystery has been cleared up. How- 
ever, the difficulties were more serious than we had thought. 

5. My daughter-in-law is working sweetly and quietly in the corner of the 
room. She does that frequently. She has blond hair and blue eyes and 
is quite pretty. 

6. The firemen were no longer needed. We were exceedingly happy. The 
day had been very long. 

7. Spanish is spoken there rather than English. You have to translate 
all the orders. 

8. The emperor is older than the empress but younger than the count and 
countess and he is the worst one in the family. 

9. They spend as much as they earn but they are not as generous as their 


son-in-law. They do not have as many friends as he. 
10. We Canadians like to spend the winter in Florida. Some go to Havana 
or to Brazil or Peru while others remain at school. 
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11. He left without an overcoat but he was carrying a cane with him. I have 
never known such a fellow. 


12. I have read the first forty or fifty pages. The second chapter about 
Charles the Fifth is most interesting. 


13. One could buy anything at all — gold watches, spare tires, sewing 
machines or ladies’ coats. 


14. My parents are visiting Mr. and Mrs. Silva. They have a long narrow 
house. They live beside some married people with a couple of young- 
sters and a big dog. 


15. I am looking for my chauffeur to go to the fire insurance company. It 
is the first of June. 


RECENT SPANISH TEXTS NOTED AT THE DECEMBER, 1956, 
MLA MEETING (WASHINGTON) 


1. American Book Company (New York) 


(a) Active Spanish, by J. H. Arjona. 1956 
(b) Cuentos del mundo hispanico, by R. E. Osborne, 1957. 


2. Thomas Y. Crowell Company (New York) 


(a) Elementary Spanish, by A. L. Mezzacappa. 1957. 
(b) Selected Spanish Short Stories (Alternate edition), by 
Ashburn and Herrera. 1957. 


i) 


Ginn and Company (Boston) 


(a) Nuestro mundo: aire y sol, by P. A. Cebollera and 
R. N. Haydon. 1956. 

(b) Nuestro mundo: tierra y cielo, by P. A. Cebollera and 
R. N. Haydon. 1955. 


4. D.C. Heath and Company (Boston) 
(a) Foundation Course in Spanish, by L. H. Turk. 1957. 


5. Henry Holt and Company (New York) 
(a) Panorama de las Américas (revised), by J. A. Crow and 
G. D. Crow. 1956. 
(b) Speaking Spanish (revised), by C. A. Tyre and A. B. Tyre. 1956. 
(c) A Text Book of Modern Spanish, by M. M. Ramsey. Revised by 
R. K. Spaulding. 1956. 


6. W. W. Norton and Company (New York) 
(a) Spanish: A Short Introduction, by J. W. Banner and H. Stone. 1957. 


7. The Odyssey Press (New York) 
(a) Teatro hispanoamericano, by H. Alpern and J, Martel. 1956. 


8. Oxford University Press (New York) 


(a) Introductién a la historia de Espana, by J. Rodriguez-Castellano. 
1956. 


(b) Relatos humoristicos, by H. Castillo. 1956. 
(c) Yo y el ladrén, y otros cuentos de Wenceslao Fernandez Flores, 
ed. D. G. Castanien and F. S. Stimson. 1957. 


9. Ronald Press Company (New York) 
(a) Cuentos de hoy y de ayer, by N. P. Sacks. 1956. 


10. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) 
(a) Cuentos hispanoamericanos de ayer y de hoy, by F. D. Maurino and 
J. G. Fucilla. 1956. 


J. H. Parker. 
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MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 
Grade IX FRENCH Easter, 1957 
(4) I. Ecrivez de mémoire notre hymne national “O Canada.” 


(10) II. Répondez en frangais: 

. Quel age avez — vous maintenant? 

. Quand fais—tu tes devoirs? 

. Que mangez—vous au déjeuner? 

. Qu’y a-t-il dans l’arbre? 

. Combien de jours y a-t-il au mois de mars? 


or whe 


(10) III. Ecrivez au pluriel: 

. Je mange un gateau. 

. Je commence ma lecon. 

. C’est un poisson rouge. 

Fais—tu tes exercices? 

Elle ne va pas parler 4 la fermiére. 


(5) VI. Mettez la forme correcte des adjectifs. 


moo poe 


or 


1. C’est une (gros) vache noire. 

2. Ov est ta (nouveau) voiture? 

3. (tout) les enfants jouent dans le pré. 

4, Dans (quel) maison demeure-t-elle? 

5. Ne joue pas avec (ce) enfant malade. 
(5) V. Complétez les questions suivantes: 

‘ —vous amuse? (what) 

2. —frappe a la porte? (who) 

8. —désirez—vous? (what) 

4, —elles regardent? (what) 

5. —il y a dans cette boite? (what) 


VI. Complétez la conjugaison: 
(4) Je dis bonjour a mes amis. 


VII. Conjuguez le verbe ‘aller’ au présent, a la forme interrogative. 
(3) (Donnez l’anglais de la premiére personne du singulier.) 


VIII. Mettez a la forme interrogative sans employer ‘est-ce que’: 
(2) 1. Il y a des pommes au verger. 
2. Les fermierss travaillent aux champs. 


IX. Mettez au négatif: 
(2) 1. J’aime tes vieux vétements. 
2. As—tu peur du chien? 


X. Mettez la forme voulue du verbe: 
(5) 1. Elles (faire) des commissions. 
2. Je ne (ouvrir) pas les fenétres. 
8. Ne (désirer)—il pas chanter? 
4. Nous (écrire) a nos amis. 
5. Vous (étre) trés aimable, madame. 


XI. Traduisez en francais: 1. Isn’t he listening? 2. Let us begin. 
(5) 3. How are you, sir? 4. She is crying (weeping). 5. Is she hungry? 


XII. Donnez les trois formes de l’impératif des verbes suivants. (Donnez 
l’anglais.): 

(6) (a) parler (b) étre 

XIII. Employez les expressions suivantes dans des phrases complétes d’au 
moins 6 mots 


(6) (at least six words): 
1. tout le monde 2. beaucoup 3. amusant 
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XIV. Traduisez en francais: 
(30) 1. The whole class sings very well. What do you sing? 
(6x5) 2. Do the parents talk to the children during the meal? 
3. “Pick up all the paper under your desks,” says the teacher. 
4. The poor little girl is ill. Let us write to her mother at once. 
5. The young lads (boys) are going to take a long walk in the country. 
6. Here is a good present from the farmer’s wife. It is a little pig. 
XV. Indiquez la liaison et les consonnes qui ne se prononcent pas: 
(3) Voila le chat noir avec mes amis! 


100 


Grade X FRENCH Easter, 1957 


I. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes par des phrases completes: 
(10) 1. Que dites—vous a table quand vous voulez du pain? (Soyez poli!) 
2. Que faites—vous quand un visiteur entre dans la salle ot vous étes? 
3. Quel est le quatriéme mois de l’année? 
4. Quand les grandes vacances commencent—elles ? 
5. Quand avez—vous froid? 
II. Mettez au passé indéfini: 
1. Ils entendent l’oiseau. 1, Remplissez—vous les bouteilles? 
2. 11 ferme la fenétre. 5. Nous prenons cette route. 
%. La dame ne vend pas sa maison. 
III. Ecrivez au présent de l’indicatif: (sujet=ils) 





(8) 1. tenir 3. choisir 5. écrire 7. dire 
2. aller 4. vouloir 6. voir 8. prendre 
IV. Ecrivez en toutes lettres: 
(5) 81, 60, 12.30 (day), 1.15 a.m. 


V. Remplacez les noms soulignés par des pronoms: 
1. La dame ne rend pas le ballon aux enfants. 
2. Il y a des poissons sous le pont. 
(10) 3. Emmenez—vous vos fillettes 4 Québec? 
4. Mettons les chaises sous cet arbre - la. 
5. Ne donnez pas de confiture a Henri. 
VI. Mettez la forme correcte de l’article partitif: 
1. J’ai—cidre dans cette bouteille. 
2. Nous avons mangé trop — bonbons. 
(6) 3. Il y a — jolies bétes & la campagne. 
4, Vous n’avez plus — oeufs, madame? 
5. Cet enfant a-t-i] beaucoup — jouets? 
6. Vous leur posez—questions difficiles. 
VII. Mettez les phrases suivantes au négatif en employant les expressions 
entre parenthéses: 
1. (Nobody) l’écoute. 
2. Il travaille (no longer). 
(6) 3. J’ai trois francs (only). 
4. Les paysans l’aiment (never). 
5. Ils rencontrent (nobody) 
6. Elles désirent (nothing). 
VIII. Ecrivez le poéme ou la chanson que vous savez par cceur. 
(4) (8 consecutive lines learned this term.) 
IX. Traduisez en frangais: 
(6) 1. These old churches are beautiful. We wish to visit them often. 
(6) 2. Every week they go for a walk to the market and everybody comes 
home tired. 
(5) 3. When they ask for money, do you lend it to them? 
(6) 4. Let’s buy some stamps at the post office. I haven’t enough for this 
letter. 
(5) 5. The storekeeper gets up early and opens his shop. 
(4) 6. Where do you sit in your classroom? I sit near the blackboard. 
(6) 7. The weather is always nice in the spring. Sometimes it is foggy 
in the mornings. 
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X. Ecrivez les phrases suivantes au pluriel: 
(4) 1. Son ceil est beau. 
2. Ce monsieur a un journal. 
(3) XI. Choisissez dans la phrase 
un mot qui a le son “e” du mot “elle” 
un mot qui a le son “in” du mot “jardin” 
un mot qui a le son “eu” du mot “deux” 


Soulignez le son! 

Eh bien, monsieur, j’y transporte toutes sortes de choses: des légumes, 
des fruits, un veau ou un mouton et j’achéte de la marchandise, ou j’en 
vends. 

XII. Ecrivez en francais: 
1. His first car. 
(20) 2. Don’t lie down! 
3. In the month of March. 
4. Whose collar is this? 
5. On Wednesday February 5th. 
6. Covered with snow. 
7. So many pebbles. 
8. What a beautiful day! 
9. Do they know how to swim? 
10. All the time. 
XIII. Mettez au pluriel du féminin! (Exemple—le pauvre frére—les 
pauvres sceurs) 
1. ce vieux fermier 
2. leur ami heureux 
(10) 3. ce gros homme 
4. ton cher ami 
XIV. Faites une phrase d’au moins (= at least) six mots pour chacune des 
expressions suivantes: 


1. prét 2. tranquillement 3. la gare 
(10) 4. puis-je 5. se laver (any form) 
140 
— = 70 
2. 
Grade XI FRENCH March 1957 


I. Répondez en francais (Answer any four): 
(8) 1. Que fait un facteur? 
2. Ou un médecin recoit-il les malades ou les blessés? 
8. Que buvez-vous avant de vous coucher? 
4. De combien de joueurs se compose une équipe de hockey? 
5. Nommez (en francais) deux provinces maritimes du Canada. 
II. Employez les expressions suivantes dans des phrases d’au moins six 
mots: 
(6) 1. mieux 2. poste de pilotage 8- aller chercher- 
III- Remplacez les noms soulignés par des pronoms: 
(8) 1. Donnez—moi les lettres! 
2. Jean et Marie sont chez leurs cousins. 
3. Nous allons voir la belle actrice. 
4. Nous ne mangeons pas beaucoup de champignons. 
5. Tu n’as pas lu cette histoire. 
IV. Traduisez en francais: 


(5)  1- Those new Canadians have been living in Canada for seven years: 

(5) 2. You and I do not eat as much white bread as he. 

(5) 3- When I go to France next summer, I shall take a plane at Malton. 

(5) 4. Did the officer show them the old tower at the Parliament 
Buildings? 

(5) 5. Where did you put the pretty blue flowers I bought at the store this 
morning? 


(5) At the high school, classes begin at 9 a.m. and end at 3.20 p.m. 
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V. Mettez la forme voulue des verbes entre parenthéses: 


(7) 1. étre (1 ére pers. pl, impératif) 4. ils (écrire—imparf. indic.) 
2- nous (voir—futur) 5- elle (connaitre—prés- indic-) 
3- il (recevoir—passé déf.) 6. je (boire—prés. subj.) 


7. vous (prendre—cond. ant.) 


VI. Ecrivez de mémoire la deuxiéme et la troisiéme strophe (verse) du poéme 
(4) “Le Canada”. 
VII. En bateau 
(2) 1- Que faisait notre héros pour gagner sa vie? 
(2) 2. Pourquoi ses acteurs n’étaient—ils pas trés disposés 4 la danse ce 


jour-la? 
(3) 3. Qui demeurait dans le bateau qui s’était arrété devant le jeune 
musicien ? (trois personnes) 


(2) 4- Quelle invitation lui a-t-on faite? 
(3) 5. Donnez un mot qui a le son [y]; un mot qui a le son bien”; et un 
mot qui a le son [w]. (Any word you know) 
VIII. Talma et le cocher 
(2) 6. Expliquez briévement en anglais comment Talma a convaincu 
(convinced) le cocher que le carrosse était prét a partir. 
(2) IX. Deux Amis 
(2) 7. De quoi l’officier allemand a-t-il accusé les deux Francais? 
(2) 8. Que sont-ils devenus finalement? (What finally became of them?) 
X. Histoire de voleurs 
(2) 10. Quels étaient les trois personnages dont on parle dans cette histoire? 
(2) 11. Ow se tenaient—ils? 
(2) 12. Pour qui les a-t-on pris? 
XI. Les boutons de Francois Guimard: 
(Z) 18. Pourquoi M. de Rués et son frére avaient—ils émigré? 
(2) 14 .Ov étaient - ils allés? 
(2) 15. Comment le “Marquis” a-t-il réussi a leur porter de l’argent? 
XII. Une inspiration 
Les écoliers ont une narration 4 faire. Durée - une heure. Sujet— 
un match de football. 
Depuis cinquante - cing minutes le plus petit suce son porte - plume. 
Les autres ont presque fini- Par la fenétre on ne voit rien, tant le 
brouillard est épais 
Tout a coup, l’inspiration se présente au petit retardataire. Et on le 
voit se précipiter. I] écrit: “A cause du brouillard, le match n’a pa eu 
lieu. 
(2) 1. Quel temps a-t-il fait ce jour-la? 
(2) 2. Que faisaient tous les éléves 4 l’exception du plus petit? 
(2) 3. Pourquoi ce dernier (the latter) n’avait—il rien écrit? 
(2) 4. Traduisez en anglais la composition du petit retardataire ? 


105 X % = 70 


Grade XII FRENCH Easter 1957 


I. Mettez les verbes au temps indiqué 

. il—(valoir—futur) 

. ils—(conduire—passé défini) 

. je—(pouvoir—prés du subj.) 

vous—(envoyer—conditionnel ) 

elle—(ouvrir—plus-que-parfait) 
6. elles—(s’asseoir—passé indéfini) 

II. Traduisez en francais: 


(6) 


OUR 0 po 


(3) (3) 

(a) 1. Would we have hurried? (b) 1. March 21st, 1956 (Ecrivez en toutes 
2. Let us not laugh. lettres) 
3. Didn’t you know it? 2. It is raining. 
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III. Ecrivez de mémoire neuf vers consécutifs de la fable “Le Laboureur et 
(5) ses enfants”. 


IV. Remplacez les tirets ou les mots soulignés par la forme correcte du 
pronom: 
Savez—vous ce—il a besoin? 
Voila la machine 4 coudre avec—elle fait ses robes. 
Voyez—vous votre sceur? a dit Jean; moi je vois (mine). 
Je n’aime pas cette montre-ci mais j’aime beaucoup—que j’ai vue 
dans l’autre magasin. 
5. Ils viennent avec leurs parents, n’est-ce pas? 
V. Remplacez les tirets, s’il y a lieu, par des mots convenables. 
1. Ce fermier a une belle ferme—Normandie. 
Londres,—capitale de l’Angleterre, est une des plus grandes villes— 
monde. 
(7) 3. Nous avons acheté six ceufs en chocolat A cent francs la piéce. 
4. Regardez ces bétes—queue trés longue. 
5 — petit Pierre a passé son anniversaire—Montréal. 

VI. Complétez ces phrases en employant l’un des verbes suivants: savoir, 
pouvoir, connaitre: 

(2) 1. Il ne (présent) pas sortir ce soir ce soir, il a trop de travail. 
2. Elles (présent) ce qu’elles veulent faire. 

VIII. Formulez des questions auxquelles les phrases suivantes pourraient 
servir de réponses; dans chaque phrase ce sont les mots soulignés 
qui sont en question. 

(3) 1. Des deux professeurs ils aimaient mieux le professeur d’anglais. 
2. Les sports les intéressaient beaucoup. 
3. Ils parlaient tout le temps du hockey. 

VIII. Répondez en frangais par des phrases complétes aux questions 
suivantes: 

1. Que feriez-vous si vous, receviez une invitation A la noce d’un ami? 
(6) 2. Qu’est-ce que vous espérez faire en quittant ce lycée? 
3. Pourquoi est-il plus difficile de conduire une auto en hiver qu’en été? 


(5) 


efor 


IX. Traduisez en francais: 
Jean Valjean was a convict who had spent 19 years in prison. When 
(10) the bishop asked him to sit down at the table, he was so surprised 
that he could not believe what he had heard. 


X. Traduisez en francais: 

(6) 1. If the widow had refused to marry that man he would have been 
very displeased. 

(7) 2. The merchants I saw were the ones who had entered the bank at 
2.15 p.m. 

(7) 3. The manager of the firm told the typist to continue typing that long 
letter. 

(6) 4. On visiting the Eiffel Tower don’t be afraid to go up right to the top. 

(6) 5. After telling the interesting story of the wooden sword the soldier left 
the inn. 


XI. Répondez en francais aux questions par des phrases completes: 
L’ Avare et le Diable. 


) 1. Que faisait Pierre Guyard quelquefois durant la nuit en grand 
mystére? 


bo 


( 


(2) 2. Pourquoi le diable a-t-il fait visite A l’avare? 
(2) 3. Le diable devait payer vingt louis. II] n’en avait que douze. Qu’est-ce 
qu’il a laissé a l’avare en gage du surplus? 
(2) 4. A quelle condition pourrait-il ravoir cet objet? 
(2) 5. Qu’est-ce que Pierre a trouvé en ouvrant la boite le lendemain ? 
(2) 6. Comment a-t-il été puni de son avarice? 
(2) 7. Qu’a-t-on fait de sa maison? 
Les Chandeliers de l’Evéque 
(2) 1. Quelle était la réaction (a) lévéque (b) de Mme Magloire 
a l’arrivée de Jean Valjean? 
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(2) 2. Tout d’abord, pour qui a-t-il pris l’évéque? 

(2) 3. Comment est-ce que tout le monde sait qu’il a été galérien? 

(2) 4. Quelle action de Jean Valjean indique qu’il ne va pas tuer l’évéque 
endormi ? 

(2) 5. Qu’est-ce qui est arrivé comme |’évéque et sa sceur allaient se lever 
de table le lendemain matin? 

(2) 6. A quelle condition l’évéque a-t-il donné les deux chandeliers 4 Jean 
Valjean? 


XII. 


I] était une fois une reine si vieille, qu’elle n’avait plus ni dents ni 
cheveux: sa téte branlait comme les feuilles que le vent remue; elle ne 
voyait rien méme avec ses lunettes; le bout de son nez et celui de son 
menton se touchaient. 

Une fée qui avait assisté a sa naissance |’aborda, et lui dit: “Voulez- 
vous rajeunir? — Volontiers, répondit la reine; je donnerais tous mes 
joyaux pour n’avoir que vingt ans.—I] faut donc, continua la fée, donner 
votre vieillesse 4 quelqu’un, dont vous prendrez la jeunesse et la santé. 
A qui donnerons—nous' vos cent ans? 

La reine fit chercher partout quelqu’un qui voulut étre vieux pour la 
rajeunir. 

Enfin, il se présenta une jeune fille de village, belle comme le jour, 
qui demanda la couronne pour prix de sa jeunesse. Elle se nommait 
Péronnelle. La reine se facha d’abord; mais que faire? A quoi sert-il 
de se facher? Elle voulait rajeunir. 

—Partageons mon royaume, dit la reine &4 Péronnelle; vous en aurez une 
moitié et moi l’autre: c’est bien assez pour vous qui étes une petite 
paysanne, 

—Non, répondit la jeune fille, ce n’est pas assez pour moi; je veux 
tout. Laissez-moi mon bonnet et mon teint fleuri, je vous laisserai vos 
cent ans avec la mort qui vous guette. 

(2) 1. Quelles indications y avait-il de la vieillesse de la reine? (Répondez 
en anglais.) 

(2) 2. Comment pourrait-elle rajeunir? 

(2) 3. Que demandait la jeune fille comme récompense de sa perte? 

(2) 4. Quelle était la premiére réaction de la vieille? 

(2) 5. Quelle proposition la reine a-t-elle faite ensuite a la jeune fille? 

(2) 6. (a) Donnez le contraire de “la bonne santé” 

(b) Donnez un synonyme du verbe “assister a” 

() 7. Dans le dernier paragraphe soulignez (i) un exemple du son “‘oeu” 
du mot ceuf; 

(ii) un exemple du son “in” du mot fin. 

(1) 8. Divisez en syllabes: couronne. 


Grade XI GERMAN Spring Term, 1957 


I. Deklinieren Sie im Singular und im Plural! 

1. jenes alte Haus 
10 2. ein grésserer Hund 

3. lange Woche 
4. wer 

II. Name the three declensions of adjectives, state when each declension is 

used and give the endings for each. 
III. Compare: 


5 1. klar 2. gut 3. kurz 4, gross 5. viel 
IV. Schreiben Sie die Grundformen! (Principal parts) 

10 1. bitten 2. regnen 3. laufen 4, sein 5. nehmen 
V. (a) Rewrite in the present perfect: 

3 1. Die ganze Familie fuhr am Weihnachtstag zur Kirche. 


2. Dann sangen sie Lieder und assen Apfel und Niisse. 
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(b) Rewrite in the future: 
Er lernt nichts und wird immer diimmer. 
VI. Replace the blanks with endings or translate the English words in 
brackets into German— 
(Out of what) hat er die Milch getrunken? 
(What kind of) Dienstmadchen hat die Hausfrau? 
Helene spielt” (just as) gut Klavier (as) ihre Schwester. 
Martha ist grésser (than) mein Bruder. 
Mancher alt —— Herr; solches diinn —— Papier; ihr ne 
gelb —— Biicher. 

6. Heinz hatte ein —— gross 
VII. Ubersetzen Sie ins Englische! 
. I have | a very pretty present | for Father, | a large pocketbook | of 

black leather. 

2. The weather was | clear | and mild, | and the ride | through the silent 
forest | was delightful. 
30 3. Yesterday | we worked | in the kitchen | the whole afternoon, | for 
we have no servant girl. 
4. Are you going skating ?/—Well, | I hope | you will have | a good time. 
5. Peter is nine months | older than Fred, | but only | a little | taller. 
6. Max has | two tickets | and he has asked | Minna to go | with him. 
VIII. Antworten Sie auf deutsch! (Riibezahl) 
1. Wohin gingen Anton und Bartel? 
10 2. Wo war Riibezahl, als sie ihn sahen? 
3. Was gab er den zwei Gesellen? 
4. Warum brauchte Bartel den Stock nicht mehr? 
5. Wie wurde Anton reich? 
IX. Do not translate this passage, but answer in English the questions 
based on it: 

Als Till Eulenspiegel so alt war, dasz er gehen und stehen 
konnte, spielte er viel mit den kleinen Kindern; denn er war gliicklich 
wie ein Affe und spielte vom friihen Morgen bis zum spaten Abend im 
Sande oder im Grase, bis er drei Jahre alt war. Schon als Kind machte 
er allerlei Streiche, so dasz alle Nachbarn iiber ihn klagten und 
sprachen: “Er ist ein Schalk.” 

Eines Tages kam der Vater zu dem Sohne, und sprach zu ihm: 
“Warum klagen unsere Nachbarn iiber dich und sagen, dasz du ein 
Schalk bist? Eulenspiegel antwortete: “Lieber Vater, ich tue doch 
niemand etwas; ich will dir zeigen, dasz ich niemand etwas tue. Geh 
setz dich auf dein Pferd, und ich will mich hinter dich setzen und ganz 
still mit dir durch die Straszen reiten, und doch werden die dummen 
Bauern iiber mich klagen und sagen: Er ist ein Schalk!” 

“Der Vater tat, was der Knabe wiinschte. Er stieg auf sein Pferd 
und setzte seinen Sohn hinter sich. Da sasz Eulenspiegel still, aber er 
schnitt Gesichter oder machte den Mund auf oder steckte die Zunge 
heraus. Die Nachbarn und Nachbarinnen zeigten auf ihn und sprachen: 
“Welch ein Schalk!” Da sprach Eulenspiegel: “Hér’, Vater, du siehst 
wohl, dasz ich still sitze und niemand etwas tue, und doch sagen die 
Leute: ‘Welch ein Schalk!’*” 

Streiche—tricks; Schalk—rascal; 

6 1. Mit wem spielte Till, als er ein kleines Kind war? 
2. Wo spielte er? 
3. Was sagten die Nachbarn? 
4. Wo ritt Till? 
5. Was machte er, als er mit dem Vater ritt? 

X. Answer in German: 

1. Wen triffst du auf dem Wege in die Schule? 
2. Was sagt man zu einem Freunde, wenn man Abschied nimmt? 
3. Wo kann man schlittschuhlaufen ? 

16 4. Wieviele Schiiler sind heute in der Klasse? 
5. Wie ist das Wetter heute? 
6. Womit putzt Anna den Spiegel? 
7. Mit wem gehen Sie ins Theater? 
8. Was fiir ein Land ist Deutschland? 
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Grade XII GERMAN Spring Term, 1957 
A. 
I. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 


Luise came|into the garden! with a book|in her hand!and sat 
down | at a little table.’ She could see! the two brothers | who | were 
talking | about her but she did not know! what they were saying.| 
Finally William came! to her | and spoke to her | about the book.| She 
surprised him | when she told him | that he had written it.| Then he 
offered | to teacher her ' all that he knew! and she agreed! to become | 
a diligent pupil.| He forgot | that he was only speaking | for his older 
brother | when he asked Luise | if she would marry him | but it was too 
late | to stop now. 

II. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
1. The sun rises earlier and earlier and, before we are thinking of it, 
summer is here. 
2. This morning Henry wrote a long letter to his friend who had been 
in beautiful old Marburg. 
35 3. Come here please. Where were you going with my German book? 
Sit down on that bench. 
4, After each one has cut himself a stick they climb merrily up the 
mountain where they eat dinner. 
5. By a large fir tree they will turn to the right into the dense forest, 
where it will be quite dark and cool. 
6. They begin with figuring. The teacher asks the pupils. “How much 
is nine times seven? Forty-eight divided by six?” 
7. When I was ten years old, I broke my leg on Sunday, the twentieth 
of November and lay in the hospital until January. 


B. 
III. Geben Sie die Grundformen folgender Verben! 
12 1. gleiten 2. treffen 3. vergessen 4. steigen 5. bringen 


6. bilden 
IV. 1. Schreiben Sie im Perfekt! 
Der Lehrling wohnt im Hause des Meisters und die Arbeitsstunden sind 
oft lang. 
2. Schreiben Sie im Passiv! 
(a) Der Knabe sieht den Freund in der Schule. 
(b) Der grosse Regen hat seinen Keller sehr feucht gemacht. 
6 (c) Wir helfen den Kindern mit ihrer Schularbeit. 
3. Setzen Sie in die indirekte Rede! 
(a) Meine Mutter sagte: Karl hat seine Arbeit gemacht und ist ins 
Bett gegangen.” 
(b) Er fragte mich: Hast du Geld in der Tasche? 
V. Deklinieren Sie! 
1. derselbe Kranz 
2. ein hoher Preis 
y 3. zwei grosse Narren 
4, wer 
5, das (neuter relative pronoun, singular and plural) 
VI. Ubersetzen Sie die englischen Woérter in Klammern! (Write the words 
only and number them.) 
1. Er ging gerade zur Tiir hinein, (when) ich ihn sah. 
(Since) kaltes Wetter eingetreten ist, gehen wir jeden Tag auf die 
Eisbahn. 
Er klopfte an die Tiir, (before) er eintrat. 
. (One) von den Schiilern ist krank. 
(These) sind die Biicher. 
. Dieser Mantel ist schéner als (hers). 
. Er geht nicht mehr in die Schule (after) sein Vater gestorben ist. 
. Er ist (since) drei Uhr hier. 
. (Of that) denke ich gar nicht. 
. Das ist alles, (that) I have. 
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11. (Whose) Buch haben Sie? 
12. (Whoever) das glaubt, ist ein Narr., 
13. (That) alte Hund wird euch nicht beissen. 


VII. Antworten Sie auf englisch die Fragen die unten stehen! 
Ich habe zu Hause einen Teller, einen Hexenteller. 
Der ist bunt bemalt und stammt von meiner Grossmutter. 
Ein Antiquitaitenhindler hatte von meinem Teller gehért und war 
gestern bei mir. 
Er musterte ihn, beklopfte ihn und sagte: “Was fiir’s Museum.” 
Dann holte er seine Brieftasche aus seinem Uberzieher und legte 
100 Mark auf den Tisch. 
Ich weiss nicht, wie dem Tisch und mir zumute war. 
Aber dies kann ich nur sagen, wir sind fast vor Schreck umgefallen. 
So ein Hundertmarkschein sieht doch wirklich reizend aus. 
Und denkt euch, ich habe den Hundertmarkschein nicht genommen 
und habe den Teller behalten. 
Denn wenn ich von diesem Teller esse, dann werde ich immer satt, 
und wenn ich nur Hering und Kartoffeln esse und trockenes Brot. 
Immer werde ich satt, und immer bin ich zufrieden. 
Auf dem Teller steht nimlich: 
“Ein jedes Tierchen in der Welt 
lebt gliicklich ohne Geld. 
Nur der Mensch allein 
kann ohne Geld nicht gliicklich sein.” 
—Nach Max Jungnickel 
Wer hat vom Teller meiner Grossmutter gehért! 
Was sagte er dariiber? 
. Wo hatte dieser Mann sein Geld? 
. Wieviel will er fiir den Teller geben? 
Hat der Handler den Teller gekauft? Warum nicht? 
Was hat Max zu essen? 
Wie wird er immer, wenn er von diesem Teller isst? 
Was muss der Mensch haben, um gliicklich zu sein? 


oo 
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Grade XII EXAMEN DE ESPANOL el 17 de abril de 1957 
Marks PARTE I 
15 A. Contéstese en espajol: 
i Cudles son todas las cosas necesarias para escribir una carta? 
i Adénde va la gente cuando hace demasiado calor en el verano? 
Nombren cinco ciudades importantes de Espafia. 
. (a) ~¢ Quién era el oficial que ayudé a los soldados a mover la viga? 
(b) %Por qué no le reconocié el cabo? 
. (a) ¢Dénde esta situada Cuba? 

(b) %Cémo se llama su capital? 

(c) %Cual es su producto principal? 
6. ;:Cudntos habitantes tiene Espana? 


1 PN 


15 B. (a) Escribase el imperativo con el sujeto Vds.: 
1. vencer 2. perseguir 3. coger 4. producir 5. continuar 
6. acercarse 7. entregar’ 8. dirigirse almorzar 10. ofrecer 
(b) Para traducir al espanol: 
1. I looked for 2. let us pay 3. begin! 4. I am choosing 
5. Ido lack money’ 6. enjoy the climate 7. let us scatter 
8. I don’t belong here 9. follow these gentlemen 10. send it to her! 


5 C. Cambien a la forma superlativa en—isimo: 
. Estas flores son muy hermosas. 

Los dias son muy largos. 

. Mi tio es muy rico. 

. Esta chica es muy feliz. 

. Nuestros profesores. son muy amables. 
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D. Escriban la forma correcta del verbo: 

(HAVE DONE) Ellos no 

(HAD SAID) Nosotros no le 

(WILL HAVE PUT) No sé donde é1 lo 

. (HAD DIED) Luego que elle 

. (WOULD YOU HAVE WRITTEN); 
lo habia sabido? 


nada. 
al general 


























, se la llevaron al cementerio. 
la carta si Vd. 
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E. Escriban el participio presente de: 
1. poder 2. desear 3. responder 4. oir 65. decir 6. ser 
7. venir 8. ir 9. dormir 10. pedir. 
F.Cambien a la forma imperativa: 
Vd. se lo lee. 
Tu me hablas de él. 
Vosotros os acostais. 
Vds. se acuerdan de mi. 
Vosotros nos escuchais. 


Wm whe 


G. Traduzcase al espanol: 

Place the map near the table. 

Wash your hands and face. 

Always protect the weak. 

I have read it and am translating it into English. 
I know the best legends in the book. 

Let Mr. Gomez tell us the truth. 

Let us sit down but let us not fall asleep. 
Before beginning to read, sit down, John. 

. Lend me the smallest book on the shelf. 

. Charles is going to climb the highest mountains. 
11. Would you give me a very useful gift? 

12. Lola heard it and now she is repeating it to me. 
13. Searcely had they stopped when I arrived. 

14. We have tried to do a difficult task. 

15. She is probably reading about paradise on earth. 


o=_ 
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H. (a) Cambien a la forma negativa: 
Levantémonos temprano. 

. Hazlo tu en seguida. 

. Traiganselo Vds., a ella. 

. Salid vosotros. 

‘tambien a la forma singular: 
. Decid. 

. Que no les hablen ellos. 

. Idos de aqui. 

4. No vengais. 


(b) 


OnE A FWwNWe 


H. (c) Cambien a la forma affirmativa: 1. No lo pongas tu ali 
2. No tengais. 
(d) Escribase en el imperativo affirmativo con los sujetos: 
tu, Vd., vosotros, Vds., nosotros, ellaa—DIVERTIRSE 


I. Escribase una composicién de unas 70 a 80 palabras sobre uno de 
1. “Las cuatro estaciones”. 
2. “Espana”. 


PARTE II 
A. Conitéstese en espanol: 
(a) La Nobleza de Marta 
1. Bajo qué condicion recibira Miguel muchisimo dinero del diablo? 
2. ~Como recibieron las hijas del viejo la proposicién de casarse con 
Miguel? 
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3. ~Qué hizo Miguel con su anillo antes de despedirse de Marta? 

4. 3 Por qué recibieron a Miguel como a un rey cuando volvié después 
de tres aos y medio? 

5. 3 Por qué era feliz el diablo al fin del cuento? 


17 (b) La Cachiporra 
1. ; Donde vivia el abuelo Antonio? 
2. ;Cual era la tonteria del abuelo Antonio? 
8. ¢ Qué hizo el abuelo Antonio para hacer que era rico? 
4. Describase los iltimos dias del abuelo Antonio. 
5: ¢ Qué hallaron en el arca después de su muerte? 


16 (c) El Crimen de la Calle de la Perseguida 


1. ¢ Qué le sucedié a don Elias una noche al salir de la casa de dofta 
Nieves? 
i Qué hizo don Elias con el baston de hierro y qué vid cuando 
encendi6é un fésforo para determinar el resultado ? 
i Para qué fué don Elias a su club? 
i Qué mala costumbre tienen en el Hospital Provincial ? 
i, Por qué comenzo a reir don Elias con una risa convulsiva? 


one ge 


15 (d) El Parasito del tren 


1. ; Qué hacia el parasito en las estaciones? 
2. ; Qué aventuras habia tenido él? 
3. ; Cuando hacia él el viaje? 
4. ;Por qué creyé el parasito que Pérez era el mejor viajero que habia 
encontrado en el tren? 
5. ¢ Qué se encontr6 cerca de Albacete, segun la noticia en el 
periddico? 
5 B. ;Cual es un sinénimo de cinco de: 1. acaso 2. de nuevo 
3. acostumbrar 4. echar 5. quedarse 6. un mozo. 
5 C. ;Cual es lo contrario de cinco de: 1. gordo 2. lleno 3. al fin 
4. la paz 5. la reina 6. desnudo 
5 C. ,Cual es un nombre de cinco de: 1. sorprender 2. atacar 
3. sonreir 4. salir 5. volver 6. estar 
15 E. Traduzcase al espanol: 
1. She lived in an old house with a dark porch and stone stairs. 
2. He put his hands into his pockets and took them out full of gold. 
3. He has been using the same ticket for several years. 
4. He left his soul to God and his blessing to his children. 


F. En un rincén de la habitacién, Luis. el joven militar, vencido por la 
gravedad de su mala fortuna, pensaba. Pensaba en su nifez, profusa 
en alegrias; recordaba su adolescencia y sus amores con la pequena 
rubia;luego pasaba ante sus ojos su juventud impetuosa y sus relaciones, 
ya serias, con la rubia, vuelta mujer, y que ahora rezaba por él; y, por 
ultimo, llegaba a la época mas reciente de su vida, al periodo de 
entusiasmo patridético. Y a consecuencia de éste, iba a morir. Estaba 
cogido con las armas en la mano y hecho prisionero. Y ahora iba a 
morir. Esta idea, que habia salido por un instante de la zona de sus 


pensamientos, volvid de pronto, con todo su horror. ij Iba a morir! 
No podia creerlo. Era fuerte, joven, rico, amado. Iba a morir y por 
qué! Por una abstracta nocioén de Patria. j; Y qué era la Patria! Algo 


muy vago; en tanto que la vida, la vida que iba a perder, era. real, 
realisimo, concreto, definido. 

De pronto se oyé un ruido en la puerta. Era el cura. El joven se 
puso en pie exclamando: j Es iniutil, padre; no quiero confesarme! y 
sin esperar una respuesta, continuéd: %Sabe Vd. lo que quiero? Quiero 
la vida: es mia y no tienen derecho de quitarmela. Morir en el campo 
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de batalla, en medio del combate, al lado de les companeros — j bueno, 
bueno! Pero morir obscura y tristemente, en el rincén de la plaza, a 
las primeras luces del dia— padre, padre, eso es horrible! Hijo mio— 
dijo e] cura—yo no vengo a traerle las consolaciones de la religién; soy 
emisario de los hombres y no de Dios. Yo vengo a traerle la vida. 
Vd. tiene amigos poderosos que se interesan por su suerte y ahora es 
Vd. libre. Entonces el'infeliz se eché en el suelo, Ilorando decir nada. 
La vida era suya otra vez. j Qué felicidad! 
28 1. ~Cémo estaba Luis cuando principia el cuento? 
2. j En qué periodos de su vida pensaba? 
3. % Qué se sabe de la rubia? 
4. ; Qué le sucedi6 a Luis a causa de su entusiasmo patridtico? 
5. j Por qué no queria morir? 
6. ; Por qué iba a morir? 
7. ; Para qué cree Luis que ha venido el cura? 
8. ;Dénde estaria contento morir Luis? 
9. ; Donde no quiere morir? 
10. % Qué noticias tiene el cura para Luis? 
11. ;Cual era el efecto de las noticias sobre Luis? 
12. Hallese en la historia un sinénimo de: el cuarto ,el soldado, regresaba, 
una contestacion. 
13. Hallese en la historia lo contrario de: débil, hallar, se senté, riendo. 
pute Hallese en la historia lo contrario de: débil, hallar, se senté, riendo. 
144, Escribase una palabra inglesa con el mismo sonido: pequefia, rezaba, 
quiero, batalla. 


250 x 2 = 100 


5 





language Courses for Senior Students 


These courses ar2 intended for students who begin to learn French 
and German later than usual. A modification of the direct method 
is used and the material is centred round one group of people so that 
narative interest is maintained. 

Each lesson has a basic vocabulary, narrative with phonetic pro- 
nunciation indicated for unfamiliar words which are also defined; the 
necessary grammar and four exercises. Altogether each cours? 
provides nearly 250 separate and distinct exercises. Resumes of work 
learned are given at intervals and many of the excellent illustrations 
are from newspapers. 


FIRST FRENCH COURSE FOR SENIORS: 208 pages . . . $1.10 

SECOND FRENCH COURSE FOR SENIONS: 183 pages . ._ 1.10 

THIRD FRENCH COURSE FOR SENIORS: 205 pages... 1.10 
By H. F. Kynaston-Snell 

FIRST GERMAN COURSE FOR SENIORS: 184 pages . . . 1.05 


SECOND GERMAN COURSE FOR SENIORS: 184 pages . . 1.05 
By A. Weiner, M.A. and H. F. Kynaston-Snell 


Examination copies on request 
from 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE (CANADA) LIMITED 


1068 Broadview Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
PERWEME RS 8s henry eu aa SR te REN RTD OM IRN Ro A TN Te 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by Mr. Morgan Kenney, 188 Graham St., S., Hamilton, Ont. 


CONTES DE DEUX PAYS, edited by William A. Stickland, University of 
Toronto Schools, 289 pages in all. The Copp Clark Publishing Co. Limited, 
Toronto, 1956. $1.65. 


The design of the Canadian beaver and the “coq gaulois” on a colourful 
cover of “bleu-blanc-rouge” give the reader a clue to the interesting and 
diversified material within. We have French-Canadian folklore in Ernest 
Bilodeau’s le Violon enchanté and Eugéne Achard’s le Génie du Rocher percé 
and les premiers Fous de Beauport. There is Norman folk-lore in Maupassant’s 
la légende du Mont-saint-Michel. There are two animal stories: the delightful 
little le Chien mystificateur by J.-H. Rosny ainé; the blood-chilling histoire 
de Loups by Louis Pergaud. Contemporary society has its highly amusing 
commentaries: on modern science, in Tristan Bernard’s little gem qu’est-ce 
qu’ils peuvent bien nous dire?; on Christmas giving, in Pierre Mille’s le 
Cadeau; on modern business methods, in Carrefour dangereaux by Gabriel 
d’Hervilliez. The latter is a short play about a garagiste, his habit of strew- 
ing nails on the road to improve business, his three-day job on a car that only 
needed gasoline, and, to please the moralists, the outwitting of both himself 
and his unscrupulous client. The play is full of good idiom about motoring. 


In the 129 nages of actual story content, 11 stories vary in length from 
2 to 19 pages, the play is 26 pages long. There are two poems of about a 
page each in length, and there is one song, va, va, va, p’tit bonnet, directly 
following the Bilodeau story which makes use of it. Thus the teacher would 
have plenty of scope in choosing a course of study, and the book is recommend- 
ed for those who are looking for a new Grade XII text in intensive reading. 


There are 54 pages of well-constructed exercises. They could help the 
teacher considerably, both in oral and in assigned new work. Each set of 
exercises contains an A exercise, giving synonyms or definitions for which the 
pupil finds the expression in the text, and a B exercise of questions. This 
is of considerable length (the exercise on a story of 19 pages contains 112 
questions!), and could be used for new assignments, eliminating the type in 
which a pupil looks up a list of words without undertaking the context. The 
questions would work out roughly at six to nine per page of story. The 
other exercises vary and include such items as tense, adjectives, pronouns, 
negatives, adverbs, plurals, syllable divisions, pronunciation, and translation 
from English to French. 

The French-English vocabulary lists the five principal parts of a verb 
if it is irregular, and gives the pronunciation of difficult exercises in phonetics. 
A line is given on each author. The English-French vocabulary is a welcome 
addition for use in the translation exercises. 


M. M. F. Schroeder. 


SAINTE-BEUVE: CAHIER DE NOTES GRECQUES edited by Ruth 
Mulhauser. 71 pages. University of North Carolina Press, 1955, $3.50. 
This is the first complete publication of a notebook, kept by Sainte-Beuve 

between the years 1855 and 1865, in which he wrote down quotations from 

classical authors, notes on Greek grammar, translations, and critical remarks, 

Sainte-Beuve’s knowledge of Greek, though not profound, was keen, and his 

notebook gives an interesting glimpse of the methods by which he drew on 

classical literature in his published writings. It is regrettable, however, that 
his book, which has waited so long to see the light should now have appeared 
in a form marred by numerous errors in three languages. 


Leonard Woodbury, U. C. Dept. of Classics. 
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SHORTER COLEGE GERMAN. by Blakemore Evans, Robert Réseler, and 
Joseph Reichard. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. 202 pages plus 
vocabularies. $3.75. 

Here is a book that comes very close to ending the long search for a suit- 
able Grammar text for Grade XIII. Of its many advantages, I shall mention 
only a few. The vocabular is excellent—not too extensive, but at the same 
time sufficient to more than satisfy examination requirements; and unlike 
many less excellent texts, this one uses the vocabulary repatedly, in the 
reading selections, in the conversation that accompanies each lesson, in the 
exercises, and, best of all, in vocabulary review tests of various kinds which 
appear at intervals throughout the book. One unusual feature is a selected 
word list at the end of each vocabulary, which repeats common words from 
previous lessons and adds the most important of the new ones. This feature 
alone would recommend the book to teacher and student alike. 

The idioms are well chosen, well within the grasp of the average student; 
and they too are used and repeated. 

The presentation of the Grammar is clear, accurate, complete and con- 
cise. 

The reading material has been carefully selected for readability, interest 
and modern approach; it is reasonably mature without being too difficult. 

Of minor importance are three other fine features—unusually clear, 
legible print; a group of exceptionally fine photographs of modern Germany; 
and end pages presenting an up-to-date coloured map of Germany. 

However—“Keine Rose ohne Dorn’”—the price is almost prohibitive, and 
the English to German translation exercises are quite inadequate. 

In spite of these drawbacks I should like to see this text have a trial as 
a Grade XIII Grammar text. The title might flatter our students into pro- 
ducing better work! E. M. N. 


SIMPLER GERMAN COURSE FOR FIRST EXAMINATIONS. 

By A. Russon and L. J. Russon. Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. 268 

pages plus vocabularies $1.60. 

While this text has limited possibilities as a classroom text, it would make 
an excellent addition to the teacher’s reference shelf. Section I, the Grammar 
section, has excellent lists of various kinds—nouns of various declensions, 
geographical names, irregular plurals, word formations, prefixed verbs, re- 
flexive verbs, etc. The treatment of the grammar is concise and complete, 
with especially fine sections on indefinite adjectives and pronouns, preposi- 
tions with special attention to idiomatic uses, verbs governing the dative and 
those governing prepositional objects, translation of English “ing” forms, 
translation of certain difficult English words such as “stop”, “put”, “ask’’, etc. 
There are, unfortunately, no exercises at all in this section. 

Section II contains a large group of sentences for translation grouped 
according to the Grammar topic. 

Section III is of rather limited value to us—a group of English prose 
paragraphs for translation into German. 

Section IV has an excellent article on Free Composition with 50 topics or 
“canevas” and suggested vocabulary. 

Section V has 50 German prose passages for sight and comprehension, 
introduced by a careful and detailed analysis of the proper method of answer- 
ing sight questions. The passages are provided with ample questions both 
in German and in English. There is enough material in this section for at 
least two years of sight practice. 

Section VI contains German verse with exercises for comprehension. 
There are 35 poems, many of them unfamiliar to this reviewer. 

The book ends with a much better than average index. E. M. N. 


| 
| PRESCRIBED UPPER SCHOOL READERS FOR 1957-58 


FRENCH—Le Notaire du Havre. 
GERMAN—Georg and die Zwischenfalle. 
SPANISH—EI Alférez Real. 
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ONTARIO MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
EASTER CONVENTION, 1957 


at Sir Daniel Wilson Residence, 
73 St. George Street, Toronto. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23, 1957. 


9:15 A.M. GERMAN SUB-SECTION 
Chairman—Professor R. K. Arnold, Victoria College 
“Wie Hans und Grete Englisch Lernen’”, Miss Irene Schatz. 

9:15 A.M. SPANISH SUB-SECTION 
Chairman—Professor J. H. Parker, University of Toronto. 

“La linguistica aplicada a la ensefianza del espanol”. 
Dr. Lawrence B. Kiddle, Professor of Spanish, University of Michigan. 
10:45. AMM. GENERAL SESSION 
Howard Ferguson Auditorium 
1. Minutes. 2. President’s Remarks. 
3. Treasurer’s and Auditors’ reports 
4. Report of the Canadian Modern Language Review. 
11:15 A.M. RECORDINGS AS TEACHING AIDS 
1. Problems in Teaching Pronunciation, Mr. Philip Casaubon, Forest Hill 
Collegiate. 
2. Tape recorders in the Language Class-room—Professor R. W. Jeanes, 
Victoria College. 
3. “RIONS ENSEMBLE”—How to Use the Records? 
1:30 P.M. LUNCHEON. 
Howard Ferguson Dining Hall 
Speaker: Professor Jean-Paul Vinay, University of Montreal. 
Subject: “Conséquences pédagogiques des différences linguistiques 
entre de francais du nord et le canadien-frangais.” 

3:00 P.M. THE SOUTHERN ONTARIO CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 
(President: Professor A. M. Fox, Queen’s University) will meet in 

Falconer Hall. Dr. L. B. Kiddle will speak on “Algunos moldes 
culturales hispanoamericanos.” 

4:00 P.M. O.M.L.T.A. TEA, Wymilwood, Victoria College. 

Miss Margaret Hale, Kingston C.V.I., will speak on: “Impressions. of 
Germany—Two years with the Canadian Service Schools.” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00 A.M. RESOLUTIONS (1) 
Miss Mary Heasman, Sarnia Central Collegiate. 
9:30 A.M. “AN EXPERIMENT IN ACCELERATION” 
Mr. Gordon Kidd, London South Collegiate. 

10:00 A.M. “Jean-Paul Sartre: l’homme derriére l’ceuvre”, Professor Jean- 
Albert Bédé, Columbia University, Président de la Société des Professeurs 
francais en Amérique. 

11:00 A.M. RESOLUTIONS (2) 

12:00 A.M. ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 











Vous étes les Bienvenus a 








Welcome, indeed, Mesdames et Mes- 
sieurs! We, of La Province de Québec, 
look forward with genuine pleasure to 
greeting you as our. guests. We are 
sure you will enjey the relaxation, the 
gracious living of our lovely and his- 
toric old province. For, amid the up- 
heavals of modern times, we have Leen 





able to retain the tempo, the true 
atmosphere of Old France in America. 
Here, we have cities and towns as up- 
to-the-minute as today’s newspaper. 
But we have others whese venerable 
spires, peaked roofs and quaint sti‘eets 
and places look back to the days of the 
Kings,.of' ‘France and the Court of 
Versailles; to fearless voyagenrs’ and 
heroic missionaries who carried civil- 
ization and the fleur-de-lis to the far- 


Fot' information on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties\*in La. Province 
de Quebec; for road 
maps,..booklets and 
any other information 
you may require 
write to ‘Provincial 
Publicity Bureau 
Partiament Buildings, 
Quebec City, Canada; 
or’ 48 Rockerfeller 
Plaza, New York City 
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flung corners of all Nortk America. 
Our shrines and battlefields, our sea 
and lake bathed mountains, our forests 
and streams, our glens and fjords, our 


ecg patos 


very way of life, all beckon to you, to 
everyone who passes our picturesque 
portals to, enjoy a French-Canadian 
vacation. 





In town and countryalike, enjoy the 
comfort which is yours at our larger 
hotels, our smaller hostelries and our 
pensions, all so typically French. 


LA PROVINCE DE 











